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“,..80 after | discovered he was afraid 
of making a mistake, | used a different 
pitch...and nailed down the order!" 


This salesman is prospering. So is his company. Both un- 
covered an exciting fact, long suspected and now proved: 
there is no such thing as a cold, rational, industrial buyer 
who buys solely on merit. He’s a human being who buys on 
emotions as well as reason! STEEL’s new depth study of 
why metalworking managers buy reveals an amazing variety 
of emotional factors underlying industrial purchases. Imag- 
ine how these data can open new, rewarding avenues for 
more effective advertising and selling! To the best of our 
knowledge, this is the first study of its kind in industry. It is 
another example of STEEL’s leadership in serving metal- 
working marketers. For complete details on how you can 
apply these findings to improve sales and advertising direc- 
tion, drop us a line . . . or get in touch with your STEEL 
representative. STEEL Magazine, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











How to Open Pocketbooks by the Millions 


The full gamut of pocketbooks — all 
sizes from the modest to the bound- 
less, both the free-spending and the 
hard-to-sell—is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the First 3 Markets 
Group audience. 

For maximum sales ai greatest 
profit your advertising program 
should concentrate a heavier effort 
in the First 3 Markets of New York, 
Chicago and Philadeiphia, where the 


average Effective Buying Income is 
$7,410 per family— 25% greater than 
the national average. This super. 
abundance of buying power provides 
the basis for the average First 3 
Markets family being able to spend 
10% more money for All Retail pur- 
chases, 18% more for Food, 25% 
more for Furniture, Furnishings and 
Appliances, and 83% more for 
Apparel! than the average family in 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


the rest of the nation. 

Within these most profitable sales 
areas, the family coverage of Ger 
eral Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and TV thins 
out. In order to open pocketbooks 
by the MILLIONS in the 3 great mar 
kets, and sell more where more is 
sold ... there is no substitute fo 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62% CO¥ 
ERAGE of all families. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Phitadeiphia Sunday Inquirer’! oday’ Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE - COLORGRAVURE 


Wow York 17, KY, News Building, 220 fast 42nd Street, MUrray Mull 7-4994 ~ GRMAGE 11, ii, Tribune Tower, SUperior 7.0069 Sam Framcigee 4, Calif, 155 Montgomery Street, Garfield 1-7946 - Les Angeles 5, Calit,, 3460 Wilshire Sovlevard, DUakith SM 
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GIRLS 
BEST 
FRIEND 


IS 
HER 
seventeen 


While a girl reads SEVENTEEN, she’s in another world—a world that’s all hers. Reach her there 

and she’s all yours! For SEVENTEEN is the magazine she believes in, lives by and buys from. . 

Why is the teen-age girl so devoted to SEVENTEEN ? Because SEVENTEEN is devoted to her— “ 

EXCLUSIVELY. No other magazine gives her such complete understanding and friendly 

guidance. Perhaps that’s why the advertising messages in SEVENTEEN create such 

amazing buying action. 65.2% of SEVENTEEN’s every-issue readers have 

actually bought from its pages! Today this is more important than ever to ee = 
advertisers. For the Teen-Age Market has come of age in a great big way! ™ ‘ jf MYO 


it’s easier to START a habit then to STOP one! sevENTEEN MAGAZINE + 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 + PLaza 9-8100 


SEVENT' it- Sen of its kind—offers your educational materials to high schoo! home 


D 0 U B L E E xX PO Ss U R E F 0 R yo U R A DV E RT l S ! N G: economics teachers. api tamdennmmssens ries your advertising into their classrooms. Ask us aboutit! 
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Sl, Ai Bair Second Thoughts On First Awards 









yc nrg beet ean The Panel of Judges for the Media Research classification of the 
gen lesareh Consultant Annual Media Awards was impressed by the quality of the 64 
entries. “Ten years ago, the quality of the entries would have been 

aie pin — STAFF nowhere nearly so high,” they declared. They added that they could 
_ gery — think of no outstanding piece of media research done in 1958 that 






had not been submitted to them for judging. 





Thomas W. Carr, Adv. Sales Mar. 
ponard T. Giarraputo, Eastern Adv. Mar. 





The Panel of Judges for the Public Statements classification was 














B, Chester Waddell, District Mgr. 
G. A. Brauninger, District Mgr.. likewise pleased with the quality of the 41 entries in that group. 
Evanston They wanted to make 10 awards, rather than five; however, it was 
io. — Se gy hoody felt that to make too numerous awards would dilute the significance 

of each. 

DauLas 

eee Rope. It is easy for the administrators of the Annual Media Awards to 
. Los ANGELEs * is ai - 
ee H & Co., Pacific Coast Repr. look over the field of media research, to examine public addresses 
or other public statements embodying creative media thinking, and 
BUSINESS STAFF ' to estimate before the entries close what is representative of the 
John F. Klatt, Business Manager accomplishments in these fields and what is missing f the entries. 
liam T. Whitehead, Adv. Prod. Director Fe mA Geld of Media T ‘ea ba . prea se ae be 
George J. Heitz, Promotion Director ut the held o edia lechniques, the third classification of the 
A. G. Gibbs, Circulation Director Awards, is a more difficult matter. Sometimes these techniques are 






not publicized at all, or are purposely hidden for competitive 
reasons. They are much more numerous than are public statements 





EXECUTIVE OFFICERS cf 
Valter E. Botthof, Chairman of Board : 












C. Laury Botthof, President = and pieces of media research, yet they are more difficult to detect 
' i agra r V a resident and total. Hence, although the entries at 46 in this classification 
Frank J. Ceithaml, Vice-President were adequate in comparison with those in the other two classifi- 
| cations, the judges thought they should have been much more 
auieanae AND numerous than they were. We will appeal to our readers to make 
aeereee oeeeees them so when the Annual Media Awards come up for considera- 
Pusuismune & Executive Orrice taiepe! ee ; hn 
1740 Ridge Avenue ! tion in 1960. 
Evanston, Illinois _ | ; : 
Hollycourt 5-2400 | These have been the First Annual Media Awards. They have 
Main Eprromtat & Saves Orrice _ focused attention on creative media thinking as found in speeches, 





research, techniques. The whole operation has been a stimulating 
one, and shows vitality that presages well for Awards in years 
to come. 
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THE SMI 


Now Buy American Home 


American Home devotes a greater percentage of its 
editorial to home service features than any 

other magazine. Some 12,000,000 men and women look 
to it for ideas and advice on building and 

remodeling, meal planning, decoration, furnishing, 
gardening. If you’ve got anything to sell that 

goes into the home, pick American Home. It’s 100% sell. 


American Home A Curtis Magazine 





Marketing 
’ begins with markets 


One market that belongs at the beginning of the selling program for almost 
any quality product is the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED market...more than 
850,000 active, venturesome, high-income families. 


Such families are found in every one of the 50 states. You may sell to 
all of them—or your client’s marketing objectives may call for regional 
concentration. 


But wherever and however you use SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and its four 
regional editions—whether you buy the national package or just one of its 
sections—you will find that its readers share a common interest in the 
eminently promotable subject of sport—and a common devotion to Ameri- 
ca’s fastest growing national magazine—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


The Four Regional Editions of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Circulation Base 200,000 ex sa 
Full Page Black @ White $1,550 7 
Full Page Four Color $2.80 


















MEMO TO MEDIA: 


The Media Awards 


The first annual Media Awards sponsored by 
Media/scope magazine were presented April 8th 
at a luncheon at the Park Lane Hotel in New 
York City. The details of this event are cov- 
ered for you in this issue of Media/scope. 


The awards brought to light a strong inter- 
est in revealing and rewarding the best think- 
ing and the best practice in the media buying 
process, an interest which will no doubt grow 
even stronger from year to year. This interest 
appears to be particularly dynamic because it 
existed for some years without means of formal 
and definite expression. In the Media/scope 
Annual Awards it now has both. 


The selection of media involves media and 
market research carried out in either primitive 
or more or less authentic techniques. The what 
to do and how to do it in research is a subject 
of much controversy today among media, adver- 
tisers and their agencies. There have been 
various fora for discussion of these things but 
no way to recognize and salute the best think- 
ing and the best practice each year. 


At the same time, tolerance for many of the 
worst habits and poorest practices of media 
buying has been too great. It is to be hoped 
that the Awards will diminish this tolerance 
and help to show bad habit and poor practice as 
the anachronisms they truly are. 


Those who have been in this business for a 
while have the opportunity to recognize the 
signs everywhere of the better training and 
higher standards of the population of the media 
buying function. This vitality, this immense 
growth, did not spring up overnight. It has 
been growing for years. It is getting added 
impetus because people with long experience 
serving buyers of advertising and with a deep 
and sympathetic interest in their works, decided 
to publish a magazine for them -- and for nobody 
else. 

This turned out to be spontaneous combus- 
tion, and many smart media advertisers are 
benefiting from the light and warmth generated. 


Sincerely, 


(Lh P7002 


A. W. Moss 
Advertising Director 





(This insert appears only in those copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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BROADCAST BUYING TRENDS 


A consensus on current media-buying trends, as noted at 
the National Association of Broadcasters’ convention in 
Chicago, is worth your attention. Six stand out: 


1. Buyer attitudes. Some nervousness here. It’s the 
growing cost to the buyer, particularly in television— 
and radio is edging into this area as its new image be- 
comes more established. (See pages 113-114 this issue, 
also broadcast rate story in March 1959 issue of Mep1a/- 
SCOPE. ) 


2. Station image. Here’s a trend that is developing 
fast, as individual stations can handle this one quickly— 
and buyers want “image” information. Research can, and 
will, help here. (Mep1a/scope will treat this subject in 
a future issue. ) 


3. Triple-spotting. It’s a thorny subject, and station 
operators are clearly aware of big-agency and big-adver- 
tiser policing. (See page 79 this issue.) But the tendency 
is to give only as pressure is applied while asking for 
clarification of what constitutes multiple-spotting. 


4. Single rate. Not much excitement here, despite a 
dramatic announcement by Edward Petry & Co., Inc., at 
the outset of the convention. Station owners will watch 
what newspapers do, and follow a few hardy single-rate 
pioneers cautiously. 


5. FM growth. A significant growth was recorded last 
year, but this phase of broadcasting is still a baby when 
compared with television and radio—and it’s clear that 
more research data and muscle are needed before buyers 
of broadcast get too excited. However, this is the year 
to watch FM. More on this later. 


6. Industry selling. As mentioned in the last issue of 
Mepia/score, this is the year! Led by keynoter Robert 
W. Sarnoff, chairman of NBC, the broadcasters reflected 
extreme sensitivity to the criticisms of TV by other media. 
More research, education, and a bigger war chest were 
recommended. Buyers should benefit. 


Looking further into the future, from a buyer’s stand- 
point, broadcast buying may become even more compli- 
cated some 10-11 years hence. Indications are that buy- 
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ers should press now for more simplified methods. Station 
and population increases, along with growing cost prob- 
lems, will make media selection even more difficult. 


THICKNESS OF ISSUE 


It should be reiterated for the sake of fierce competitive 
sellers in the magazine field that Dr. Daniel Starch’s study 
on thickness of issue reported in Mepia/scope for Feb- 
ruary referred to “issues of various sizes of the same pub- 
lication.” He said that in his study of inquiries from 
advertisements, “ . . . inquiries were tabulated from ad- 
vertisements of the same size, for the same products, mak- 
ing the same kind of offers, but appearing in issues of 
various sizes of the same publication ...” He concluded: 
“Within the range up to 200 pages, the effect of thickness 
of issue is moderate. For larger issues, the decline in in- 
quiries becomes rapid.” 

It is obviously absurd to distort this statement to mean 
that thin magazines per se are better advertising media 
than thick magazines. Whether Magazine A is better read 
than Magazine B, put out by a different publisher, de- 
pends upon many factors, including the nature and qual- 
ity of their respective editorial contents. A thick maga- 
zine may be much better read, page by page, than a thin 
magazine, if it has more appeal to the interest of a reader. 
Neither Dr. Starch’s article nor the editorial that referred 
to it made reference to anything but the effect of issues 
of varying sizes of the same publication. 


DANFORTH ON MEDIA 


J. Davis Danforth, executive vice president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, retires as chairman of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies at its 
annual meeting April 23-25. 


During his year of office he estimates he has met in 
open sessions with at least two-thirds of the personnel 
of the 335 agencies that belong to the AAAA. In addi- 
tion to attending New York group and directors meetings, 
he made two trips to the Pacific Coast, and visited Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Atlanta, and Boston to address meetings. 

Everywhere he went, he says, he noted efforts to 
strengthen media departments. The caliber of men is im- 





proving, buying is more realistic than ever before. 


Marketing and distribution problems are perennial, 
and media, by being creative, Mr. Danforth thinks, can 
help agencies and advertisers relate specific marketing 
data on areas covered to products and services. 


Automation is on the increase in the large agencies. 
Used now chiefly for accounting, electronic machines are 
becoming increasingly helpful in market analysis and 
placement of media orders. 

“But nothing,” Mr. Danforth says, “will ever replace 
human judgment based on facts in making final media 


selections.” 


Mr. Danforth commends as worthy of emulation the 
“media open house” held by Campbell-Ewald Company 
and other agencies as a means for helping media repre- 
sentatives understand and appreciate agency functions. 
On the other side of the coin, he favors media efforts to 
provide information on their respective powers by new 
and deep research. 


“Triple-deck sandwich advertising on TV and the entire 
problem of multiple spotting and programming in general 
can be resolved by the medium, agencies, and advertisers 
working together,” he contends. “Agencies appreciate 
the open-time problems faced by broadcasting stations 
and their need to make a profit. At the same time, proper 
balance can and must be maintained. The multiplicity of 
Westerns undoubtedly, for instance, confuses product 
identification. TV has definitely established proof it sells 
goods. But if this medium is not used or administered 
efficiently, some advertisers are bound to be burned, 
others frightened away. 


“Finding a universally acceptable rating system for TV 
and radio also remains a paramount problem.” 


BETTER RADIO RESEARCH 

A much-needed shot in the arm for improved radio pro- 
motional material has been administered by the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 


NAB’s Radio Research Committee has developed a set 
of minimum standards to be followed by research firms, 
together with a resolution calling on the survey compa- 
nies to “police promotional material developed from any 
particular survey submitted to clients, to the end that 
findings are properly presented in promotional material.” 

The “Minimum Standards” state that each radio survey 
report should be prefaced by a statement including the 
following minimum specifications: 

1. Dimensions of the audience surveyed: State which 
persons in the household were interviewed; what house- 
hold radios were included; whether out-of-home listening 
was included. If included, what types of listening were 
covered (e.g., whether the survey counted auto radio, 


listening in public places, etc., specifying those places 
included). 

2. Area surveyed: Specific information covering loca. 
tion of sample households and individuals reported; 
other. Area should be clearly defined! 

3. Method of survey: State how information was ob. 
tained, whether by telephone coincidental, recall, or com. 
bination of these two. Personal interview at home whether 
coincidental, recall, or combination of both. Mail ballot, 
diary, or log. Mechanical recorder or other. 

4. Size of sample: The number of completed interviews, 
diaries or logs, ballots or mechanical recordings, must be 
reported. This information, both over-all in relation to 
population of universe measured and per program or unit 
of time measured, should be clearly stated. 


5. Survey dates: Date(s) survey occurred must be re- 
ported. 

Congratulations are in order for the Committee. Now 
it’s up to the research organizations and the stations they 
serve. 


WHY 1634 PER CENT? 

Recent establishment of a house agency by Schenley 
Industries to handle outdoor and transit advertising leads 
one to speculate on the reasons for the 1634 per cent 
commission on outdoor advertising. 


One outdoor source believes that the 1624 per cent 
originated because displays have always been made up of 
a number of sheets that run in multiples of six. Since 
1624 is one sixth of one hundred, this figure made esti- 
mating and billing easier for buyer and seller. 

Various theories have been advanced in justification 
of the extra 134 per cent, ranging from the great geo 
graphical dispersal of plant operators, making information 
on outdoor harder to come by than that for most media, 
to the existence of “special solicitors” who started out 
geting 1634 per cent, and who, apparently, were never 
weaned away from it. 

But today there are no more “special solicitors.” The 
soliciting is handled by agencies. And, with the organi- 
zation of Outdoor Advertising Inc., information is now 


available for any state or region, all wrapped up in one— 


easy-to-get package. 


Except for tradition, the reason for the extra discount — 


today seems to be the costs of physical checking. Even 
when an agency farms out this duty to NOAB, which can 
handle this, as well as collection of statistics, contract 
negotiations, maintenance of servicing records and other 
details, far more efficiently than the average agency, 
NOAB can’t rip off a piece of billboard and send it to 
the agency. There has to be a man, in a car, traveling 
the countryside to check those displays. 
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IN McCALL’S: 





COLOR CREATES 


THE ATMOSPHERE 
For Selling 


In magazines, as in no other media, the beauty and 
realism of four-color editorial content heighten consumer 
interest and attention. Against such a dramatic backdrop, 
people shop for advertised products more readily, 

more confidently. 


In McCall’s, during 1958, women and their families were 
exposed to more editorial pages per issue having 
four-color than in any other major magazine. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EDITORIAL PAGES PER ISSUE 
HAVING FOUR-COLOR (YEAR 1958) 
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Source: Lloyd H. Hall Co. An “editorial page having four-color” is a page on which any editorial material having four-color appears, regardless of 
whether that material occupies the full page or only part of it. 


McCall’ 
a Marketing Service from \ | ( J al S 
the magazine of Togetherness 
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NEW CAR 
SALES ARE UP 
SHARPLY-AND 

INCREASING 


DETROIT'S 
. STORES SHOW 
Detroit's sgh | SALES 
INCREASES 
on the GO PRODUCTION UP TO 34% 
— BOOSTED | 
again! 50% to 80% 





e Immediate $100-million construction and expansion program by Great Lakes Steel! 
e Immediate $35-million modernization program by Ford Motor Co.’s steel division! 


e Immediate $68-million outlay for expansion by Detroit Edison Co.—part of a 
$300-million long-range plan. 
e Immediate construction of a $2-million building by Burroughs Corp. 


e Today, 14 million are employed. Factory wage rates are over $104 weekly —highest 
of any major industrial market in the nation! 


These are Good Signs of Good Business for Detroit. No other market in the 
nation has as much potential! Now is the time to push your product in Detroit 
through THE NEWS. Its circulation—weekdays and Sunday—is the highest in 
history, and it carries more advertising linage than both other newspapers com- 
bined. The reason is expanding coverage in an expanding market! 


The Detroit News 


First in Circulation 463,469 Weekdays, 575,276 Sunday, ABC 9/30/58 





New York Office . . . Svite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. Chicago Office . . . 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office . . . .785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach . . . . The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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Letters from Readers 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


Recently you published an article 
about weekly newspapers, and we 
certainly appreciate the space you 
devoted to it. (“Weekly Newspapers: 
Ferment in Hometown, U.S.A.,” Me- 
p1a/ScoPE, Jan. 1959) 

As we are national representatives 
for a list of non-metropolitan weekly 
newspapers, we feel qualified to speak 
for that portion of the weekly news- 
paper field we represent. 

You mentioned milline rates. The 
average may be $50.00 to $60.00. For 
the newspapers we represent, it is 
nearer $20.00. 

Documented research concerning 
the cost of advertising readership in 
metropolitan dailies compared with 
that of selected newspapers we repre- 
sent indicates a comparable cost. The 
research is that of unprejudiced or- 
ganizations, including the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 

Linage in our list of selected non- 
metropolitan markets is holding up. 
We are not losing accounts. Our rec- 
ords are open for your inspection. 
Our prospects are optimistic regard- 
ing new accounts in non-metropolitan 
weekly markets. 

We ask, in the interest of ac- 
curacy, that in a subsequent issue, 
you point out that your sub-head 
titled, “Gasoline Ads Slipping Away” 
and also your reference to milline 
rates and readership do not necessar- 
ily apply to the weekly newspapers 
in the larger non-metropolitan, non- 
daily trading areas that we represent. 

WituiaM H. FiscHer 

Moran & Fischer, Inc., Newspaper 

Representatives 


AGENCY BILLING 


I disagree with your recent edi- 
torial, “Small Agencies and the 15%.” 

We adopted the policy of publica- 
tion-to-client billing about 10 years 
ago and it has worked well. No publi- 
cation has lost a dime, and our credit 
rating remains high. We have dealt 
with some of the largest publishers in 
the country, only one of which has 
refused to bill direct. 

We have enjoyed the freedom from 
financial problems. Publications 
which used to start pressing for 
money after 30 days seem perfectly 
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willing to let clients take 60 or 90 
days. Some even solicit extra space 
from clients who are known to be 
extremely slow, businesses which we 
would refuse to handle if we were 
responsible for the credit. We can 
afford to wait for our 15 per cent, 
but cannot afford to lay out 100 per 
cent promptly. 
E. J. PRESSER 
President, E. J. Presser and Co., 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


UNIFORM INVOICE 


Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of how agencies should and could 
improve themselves so that their po- 
sition in the business would become 
a more profitable one. Has it ever 
occurred to you that 90 per cent of 
the seminars concerning agency man- 
agement started off with the expres- 
sion “now you agencies should do so 
and so and so in order to operate 
profitably” ? 

How many seminars have you at- 
tended where the discussion started 
off with the expression “if publica- 
tions handled their billing procedures 
in this and this fashion, agencies 
would make more profit”? 

I just signed several hundred 
checks which are standard operating 
procedure for this time of the month 
in our agency. Of all the invoices at- 
tached to these checks, I can’t recall 
two of them that were of the same 
size, the same design, to facilitate 
checking, paying, and filing. Why 
hasn’t someone written about the in- 
ability of media in general to develop 
procedures that would make their re- 
lations with agencies more efficient 
and more profitable? 

The AAAA has done a very ad- 
mirable job in designing an insertion 
order that is pretty uniform through- 
out the United States. The insertion 
order is 844” x 11” whether used by 
an agency in New York City or used 
by one in Chicago, or by an agency 
in L. A. The face of the insertion 
order is standardized and facilitates 
handling by media. 

The reverse side, even though it 
reads like a 1920 landlord’s lease, 
also is quite uniform. This uniformity 
has undoubtedly saved the field count- 
less thousands of dollars through the 
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THOMAS 
REGISTER 





@ The 50th Annual Edition will ex- 
ceed any previously published, both 
in comprehensiveness, scope and 
value to its paid subscribers. 


@ It offers a sales potential un- 
matched in buyer-seller traffic, un- 
equalled in sales producing inquiries 
...booming in direct buying action. 
50,000 items of 12,500 manufactur- 
ers will be on display. 


@ Schedule YOUR products for 
front line attention now. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
ighth Ave. « 42 
ABC 461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N. Y ABP 








Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 
of Buying Action! 











DINO G. VALZ 
is media director of Sutherland- 
Abbott, Boston, Massachusetts. 
This is what he has to say on 


choosing business publications... 


6 6 By means of his particular editorial contribution every publisher 
competes for something more precious than gold—his readers’ time. 
Those publishers who succeed in good measure establish with their 
readers a genuine rapport which agencies can use to their clients’ ad- 
vantage in communicating with customers and prospects. Business 
publications of this kind discriminating media buyers can recommend 


with conviction. 9 by 


Circulation numbers are only one factor in selecting business 
publications. There must always be interpretation and 
evaluation of all of the facts to determine the most effective 
media for your industrial advertising. 


ax. McGraw-Hill 


= PUBLICATIONS & 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd ST., N. Y. 36, N. ¥. 
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years. It is only unfortunate that the 
AAAA devoted so much time and 
effort to making media’s position 
more profitable and so very little 
time to making the agency’s position 
more profitable. 

I would like to suggest a study for 
the design of a uniform invoice, 
This will not only help agencies; I'm 
sure you'll agree it will also make 
media’s job of billing, filing. ete, 
more efficient. [| am sure that such a 
study would not be prohibitive in 
cost and could be done fairly quickly, 

B. M. Retss 

Chairman, 

Friend, Reiss Advertising. Ine. 


MEDIA FORMS 


We are writing to inquire whether 
you can make available any assort- 
ment of media forms for reference. 

We have always used the AAA con- 
tract and insertion order forms, but 
are now faced with the necessity of 
streamlining our media department 
operation, if at all possible. We are 
for this reason in search of a possible 
combination form which could serve 
as contract and insertion order, pos- 
sibly even for reference in billing and 
in the checking department. 

Betty Sworps 

Media director, Howard H. Monk 

& Associates, Inc., Rockford, Ill. 

Mep1A/score has no collection of 
forms for distribution, but is planning 
to publish a study of such forms pre- 
pared for it by the New England 
Media Evaluators Association.—The 
Editor. 


NOTICE OF RATE CHANGES 


The raising of rates by a publica- 
tion can mean a healthy increase in 
circulation or a need to offset rising 
publishing costs. Both reasons are 
valid and understandable in the face 
of today’s economic conditions. 

Most publishers do an excellent 
job of alerting agencies and clients 
to these rate increases. However, 
there are a few who give very short 
notification, especially after many 
advertising appropriations have been 
signed by the clients. 

Since most small advertisers have 
strict budget limitations, it becomes a 
difficult task to inform him that there 
will be a rate increase on his last 
half year’s insertions. Recently noti- 
fication was received from a trade 
publisher of a last half-year rate in- 
crease. The local representative had 
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Delivers your 
full page ad into i 
100,000 
Lutheran Homes 


for less than 


The Christian family 


magazine they read with * 


thoroughness* and believability 


*A recent survey revealed that 52.2% 
of the subscribers spend 2 to 3 hours 
reading THIS DAY magazine. 


Let us mail THIS DAY 
to your home. Just send your 
name and address. 


This Day 


Concordia Publishing House 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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learned of this increase only one week 
before. 

We have had many rate increase 
notices from publishers well in ad- 
vance of the actual release date. In 
such cases we have been able to make 
provision in our client’s budget. What 
can we do to make this standard prac- 
tice among publishers ? 

This is a small need in the broad 
scope of media, however, | feel that 
it is important enough to warrant 
consideration. 

Larry Marcu 

Media director, Penn and Hamaker 

Advertising Agency, Bedford, Ohio. 


“EXCELLENT LISTS” 


Your media buyers’ check lists are 
excellent, and we really appreciate 
the work your publication has done 
in preparing them. 

BEN DE YOUNG 

Advertising and publicity, U.S. In- 

dustrial Chemicals Company. 


KUDOS 


Mep1A/scope is the first and only 
advertising magazine that makes sense 
and sticks to facts rather than gossip 
or hyperbole. But more than this, it 
is educational, which means more 
than simply informative. 

Pau. T. ZAPPERT 

Media director, Gore Smith Green- 

land, Inc. 


WANTS PREVIOUS ISSUES 


I have subscribed to MEDIA/scoPE. 
Thus far I have received three is- 
sues. Please send me if possible copies 
of all issues published previously to 
the last three. My opinion of this 
book is excellent. A very must in 
keeping up with high-grade material. 

E. Patrick ToaL 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE AMERICAN SALESMAN 


The American Salesman will accept 
advertising effective with the May is- 
sue. One-time rate for a black-and- 
white page is $1,000, based on a 
circulation guarantee of 100,000. 


TRAVEL SECTION 

The New York Times 46-page 1959 
International Travel Section carried 
75,381 lines of advertising, an in- 
crease of 12,903 lines over 1958, for 
the section’s all-time high. 





k 
ARKETIZING 


American Machine 
and Metals, Inc. 


Hats off to this well-balanced, 

aggressive sales campaign—sure 

to bring widespread attention to 

American Machine and Metals 

products during 1959: 

@ advertising...85 pages in 15 
publications 

@ direct mail 


@ catalog distribution in CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG 


@ cross-references to CEC catalog 
in ads and direct mail 


trade show participation 
sales force thoroughly briefed on 
the 1959 program 


Like a motor 
with all its pistons 


...marketizing* must be complete 
to perform smoothly. For suc- 
cessful sales of equipment and 
materials of construction in the 
process industries market, make 
certain your budget provides 
enough funds to put your catalog 
in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CaTALOG—with constant remind- 
ers in your advertising and direct 
mail to check CEC for “addi- 
tional data.” 


To reach the top buying and 
specifying factors inside more 
than 15,000 chemical and proc- 
essing plants, nothing serves like 
CEC —the best way to round out 
your marketizing* 


MARKETIZING ...a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail—and effective 
catalog distribution. 


| 


< CHEMICAL 
Ee ENGINEERING engineering 
< 


CATALOG 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 


For complete information, 
consult our ‘‘tell-all’”’ pages in SRDS 
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for equipment, 





Vice President, Manager Media, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Clevelond 


Seeing is believing in the importance 
of the Long Beach market. W. G. 
(“Bill”) Chalkley is one of many me- 
dia men who have taken intensive 
tours of this important part of the 
nation’s 3rd largest market .. . the Los 
Angeles-long Beach Metropolitan 


Area. 


Bill says that: “Since visiting Long 
Beach, I certainly am convinced 
that the market is a self-sustaining 
one and cannot be adequately cov- 
ered by outside media.” 


The Independent, Press-Telegram 
reaches more than 7 out of 10 Long 
Beach homes. No other daily reaches 
even 1 out of 10. 


“Bill” Chalkley Knows | 


He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 





Independent 


Morning Evening Sundey 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
waar Notionolly 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 











Choice of Audience . . . Lee Rich. 
vice president in charge of media at 
Benton & Bowles, recently discussed 
the broadcasting rate situation at a 
Radio & Television Executives So- 
ciety seminar. He expressed a hope 
that broadcasting stations would pub- 
lish all rates, local, regional, and na- 
tional, in the future. Unfortunately, 
almost everyone who attended the 
meeting was either in the advertising 
agency or station representation busi- 
ness. His talk would have been ter- 
rific at the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
where, even though the subject would 
have been a play-back, the audience 
would be the group which can bring 
about what Mr. Rich advocates. 


TV Break . . . Apparently the tele- 
vision industry will have at least 
fewer complaints in the future re- 
garding their criticism by newspapers. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr. has 
issued instructions to the editorial 
staffs of Hearst papers to ease up on 
TV criticism. In covering the situa- 
tion he pointed out that “roasting” a 
program or talent represented no 
service to the papers’ readers in that 
the one-time shot wouldn’t be re- 
peated, the non-viewer didn’t suffer, 
and the viewer had already formed 
his own opinion of the program be- 
fore reading the critics’ degrading 
remarks. Actually Mr. Hearst’s in- 
structions to his paid critics were 
overshadowed by his analysis of the 
situation. Perhaps the rest of the 
newspaper publishing world, and tele- 
vision, might benefit by his wise 
words. 


Hot Money . . . Top magazine pub- 
lishers haves been charged with vio- 
lating the Federal law in making cash 
allowances to only certain newsstand 


distributing outfits and newsstands, 
rather than to all newsstand dealers, 
to assure good position on the stands 
for their books. The interesting thing 
about this situation is that the recipi- 
ents of the cash are held equally re. 
sponsible in the deals. The law cover- 
ing this situation would also apply to 
selling broadcast time to advertisers 
in the same category at different rates, 
giving extra 24-sheet panels to only 
some advertisers using an outdoor 
plant. In such cases, the medium, the 
agency, and the advertisers would 
share the responsibility. 


Word of Caution . . . Leighton 
Associates Inc., printers of full-color 
inserts for use in newspapers, has 
been advertising that they are ac. 
cepted for insertion in most major 
dailies in the United States and Can- 
ada. What is considered by them to 
be major dailies might result in your 
recommending the medium in com- 
paratively few newspapers, rather 
than most major dailies, without your 
realizing it. It is suggested that you 
check the availability with newspaper 
representatives before recommending 
the medium. 


Forecast . . . The next year or 90 
will find you exposed to a barrage of 
editorial studies by publications. Just 
as the marketing concept was brought 
out of wraps two years ago after it 
had been practiced for 50 or more 
years, these editorial highlight pres 
entations will be peddled as a new 
concept in media buying. Look, The 
Saturday Evening Post, and a few 
others have been talking about their 
editorial for several years now. Other 
publications are starting to follow 
suit to the degree that the bandwagon 
will soon be crowded. ' 
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BEHAVIOR CONTROL 


One of the minor miracles of per- 
ception is that behavior is controlled 
by a tiny fraction of all of the data 
supplied by our sense organs. What 
we see with our eyes has no necessary 
advantage in controlling our behavior 
over what we hear, feel, or smell. The 
aromas of food cooking may com- 
pletely dominate behavior of a hun- 
ery person, but go unnoticed by one 
who has just finished eating. 

This has many immediate impli- 
cations for advertising and merchan- 
dising as well as marketing research. 
It suggests that we must be extremely 
cautious in our interpretation of re- 
search. Each element must be studied 
in the context of the whole. An adver- 
tisement which makes sense in a con- 
fessions magazine would be quite 
ridiculous in a sophisticated publica- 
tion.—Dr. Rosert J. WILLIAMS, proj- 
ect director, Alfred Politz Research, 
before Nowland Symposium on Con- 
sumer Research, Greenwich, Conn. 


BUYERS AS SALESMEN 


The product you buy has one func- 
tion and one function alone, and that 
is to sell. It may sell goods. It may 
sell a service. Or a corporate image. 
But, the money you spend is being 
spent to produce sales. You are in 
selling just as surely as the sales man- 
ager who selects the salesmen and 
directs their selling activities. There 
has never been a great buyer of ad- 
vertising media who was not essen- 
tially a salesman—who did not ap- 
proach his job with the prime object 
of selling. It was true of Frank Sil- 
vernail when he was on the firing 
line, and- it is true of every great 
buyer I know today. 

This is just one reason why sta- 
tions and representatives are so 
strongly in favor of what seems to 
be a growing trend toward greater 
integration of the media buying func- 
tion into the planning areas of agen- 
cies and advertisers. The representa- 
tive knows that we need and the 
agency needs more people in the 
front line who have a voice in plan- 
ning as well as the buying of media. 
Some agencies have of course already 
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recognized this, but, in all too many 
cases, we find that the buyer is the 
forgotten man in today’s “advertising 
complex.” — Ltoyp GrirrFin, Peters, 
Griffin, Woodward, Inc., before RTES 
Time Buying and Selling Seminar. 


CHANGING MARKET 


This is a changing market. The 
desires of people today in every area 
of marketing are just as different 
from my old favorite (and still my 
favorite), the waltz, as is the rock ’n’ 
roll the favorite of my darling daugh- 





ter. A few years ago, anyone who 
wore the long stockings up to the 
knee was a square. Today, it is the 
fad, or call it fashion-style, if you 
like. The market today is as different 
as the rock ’n’ roll is different from 
the waltz. It is as different as a black 
sedan is different from a gold-and- 
yellow station wagon with seat fac- 
ing the rear. It is as different as a 
DC-3 from a jet that will transport 
you from New York, starting at 8 
o'clock in the morning to Los An- 
geles in time for a late breakfast. 
It is a changing market, and in the 
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There’s quite a difference between a magazine 


that reaches a man on a certain day and a 


magazine that a man reaches for! Tourist Court 


Journal is the acknowledged bible of the 


business. It’s the book tourist-court-motel 


operators the nation over look to and live by! 


P. S. See our advertisement in Standard Rate & Data Service. 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple « Texas 
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If you were after the $17.5 billion mass feeding market 


which man would you sell? 


Institutional Feeder | incidental Feeder 


\ Feeding is not our 
prima 
fy interest. To sell us ad line...a convenience. Our 


* have to be the low bidder. daily volume isn’t large. 


I 


Large cnimsinte Feeder 
i | must give my customers 
good food, service and decor 


Small Commercial Feeder 
Attracting and pleasing Custom- 
“ers is important to me — but 

my Paving p power is limited. 


THE FIGURES. There are 152,000 institutional and 200,000 incidental 
feeding operations (Mr. A and Mr. B). Combined, they account for only 
28.8 per cent of all the meals served away from home. The remaining 
meals, 71.2 per cent, are served in commercial restaurants (Mr. C and 
Mr. D). Thus, the 230,000 commercial restaurants are the “profit core” 
of the feeding industry. In “the heart of the profit core” are 55,000 large 
commercial feeders who do 80 per cent of the commercial business. 


THE ANSWER is, of course, Mr. D. The large commercial feeder is 
the number one sales target. He has volume and the ability to buy new 
and better products. In fact, to stay in business, he must constantly im- 


prove his operation. 


The award winning features in American Restaurant Magazine help the 
large commercial feeder keep his food, service and decor top-grade. This 
is the only magazine that concentrates on Mr. D and doesn’t get sidetracked 
with Messrs. A, B and C. That’s why American Restaurant has more sub- 
scribers in “the heart of the profit core” than any other publication. Want 
to know more about Mr. D? Send for these marketing tools: 1959 Restau- 
rant Market & Sales Analysis; 1959 Subscriber Analysis; Readex Reports. 


Teaal-lgs lorie 


RESTAU RANT 


Here, feeding is a side- ; 


and | have the money | to do it » 








next 10 years, it will change 
siderably more.—PeTer E. Scw 
advertising director, The Sat 
Evening Post, before Advertising’ 
ecutives Club, Chicago. 


SLEEPER OPPORTUNITIES 


Every market has a sleeper ¢ 
tunity somewhere. This may be 
to the prohibitions and specifi 
that the clerk-type of so-calied h 
inevitably evokes. Or it may be 
simply to the fact that even 
keenest buyer just doesn’t have 
to make a searching analysis of 
the schedules of 3,200 radio stat 
and 550 TV outlets. 

The sleeper may lurk almost 
where. It may be in a later afte; 
local program that pulls as big: 
audience as a highly-touted ne 
evening show, at less than half 
cost. Or it may be a hot ne 
with no program charge becau 
the station manager’s public s 
complex. It may be in a late she 
D rates that outpulls the best B ft 
on the next most popular station 
the market, and reaches just the 
teners you want. Or it may be me 
an overlooked spot on the second 
third ranking station that has 
greater pulling power than a 
ginal availability on the badly ¢ 
crowded leading station. Which, 
cidentally, is a good illustration 
why you must always get avai 
ties from every station in the m 
no matter what the junior aces 
man said.—FRANK SILVERNAIL, b 
cast consultant, before RTES 
Buying and Selling Seminar. 


CHECKING VIDEOTAPE 


There are now some 70 stations is 
26 states equipped with videotape 
corders. When this number increases 
significantly there is no reason why 
videotape cannot be shipped to locd 
stations for spot use just as film #} 
today. 

But even more interesting tha 
sending canned spots to local station 
will be the reverse when stations mak 
spots and send them to us for #» 
proval. We will then be able to malt 
local live buys with some guaranie 
that what we buy is put on the ait 

Up until now, if a client wanted the 
additional values that live local pe 
sonalities bring to some co 


(Continued on page 2l) 
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A&P... 
Kroger... 
National Tea... 


and the 
Ansbachers 


What’s so important about the Ansbachers? 
Well, they live in Grant County, Indiana. Would 
A & P, Kroger and National Tea be in Grant 
County, if the Ansbachers—and other farm fam- 
ilies just like them—didn’t keep the merchandise 
moving? 

Farm women are the best cooks in the world. 
Their large families are always in the mood for 
good food. Farm people eat where they work— 
at home. And they work up big appetites. Big 
families + big appetites + more meals = bigger 


= and better food store customers. 


The example of Grant County is repeated 
throughout the nation. Wherever you find farm 
families, you'll also find supermarkets. ““Supers”’ 
80 where the profits show. 


If you produce, process or package food, farm 


























The Stefan Ansbhachers of Grant Co., Indiana, as featured in FARM JoURNAL 


familics should be among your top targets. To 
saturate that rural target... to impress that rural 
supermarket, remember: Nothinginfluences farm 
families likea farm magazine—and no farm maga- 
zine means so much to so many as FARM JOURNAL. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

« Three great chains, A & P, Kroger and Na- 
tional Tea operate in Indiana. At least one 
of these chains has located one or more 


supermarkets in 82 of Indiana’s 92 counties. 


In 72 of these 82 counties, more than 4 of 
the population is farm-rural. 


In the nation, as a whole, FARM JoURNAL 
farm families, alone, eat 37,000,000 more 
home-served meals a week than an equal 
number of urban families. 


Most of the best 
farm families depend on 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 5, Pa 


the same is true 
among advertisers 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 
Richard J. Babcock, President 
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In Los Angeles, anything on wheels moves faster on First 


Los Angeles loves automobiles. It owns 82% more 
of them than New York, 62% more than Chicago - 
almost as many as both combined. 

So you’d expect cars to move fast in Los Angeles. 
And they do — every kind, from fin-splendored ’59s to 
imported cars. 

Out of the spacious showrooms, off the ranch-size 
lots, onto the flowing freeways — but nowhere so fast as 
on First Street. Which is where we publish The Times. 

Year-in, year-out, The Times is first in Autodom’s 
first market. Last year, for example, in Display we 


First in the nation's No. 2 market 


carried 38% more total automotive linage and 29% 
more new passenger car linage — daily and Sunday 
than the second-ranking metropolitan newspaper. 
In fact, the Los Angeles Times ranked second in the 
nation in new passenger car linage. 

It figures— especially when we remind you that The 
Times has far more upper-income families . . . far more 
families who own two or more cars. 

If what you want to sell Los Angeles has wheels, it'll 
move faster on First. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 18) 


campaigns, he could check the deliv- 
ery of these commercials in either an 
unsatisfactory or expensive way. If 
the account were large enough or 
profitable enough, or if some kind of 
out-of-pocket cost arrangement could 
be made, the agency might send a 
producer into local markets to spot 
check local commercials or perhaps 
an audio tape or a written transcript, 
or a local kinescope might give us a 
rough idea of our commercials. But 
these were hardly adequate . . . 

But now a local station equipped 
with a videotape recorder can send 
back to New York either a pre- 
recording or a post recording of the 
commercials as they actually will be 
or were broadcast. In some cases the 
advertis2rs may insist that the station 
pre-record the live commercials, send 
them to New York for checking, and 
then have them returned to the sta- 
tion for broadcast. Such a facility 
never existed before, but it is now 
already being used by several clients. 
—ALEXANDER CANTWELL, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, before RTES 
Time Buying and Selling Seminar. 


DECIBEL LEVEL 


We all know that the sheer amount 
of advertising to which consumers 
are exposed has increased dramati- 
cally since World War II. We know 
that it must continue to increase dur- 
ing the next decade to meet the dis- 
tribution crisis that is facing the 
nation. 

Within any one medium (and un- 
doubtedly varying by medium) is 
there an optimum level of advertis- 
ing? Is there a point at which each 
additional advertisement begins to 
detract from the effectiveness of all 
advertisements in a medium dan- 
gerously? 

At which point is the decibel level 
of all advertising in a medium—or 
time segment—so high that no one 
voice can make itself heard effective- 
ly?—Donatp B. Armstronc, Jr., 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., before Media 
Research Directors Association. 


EBONY 


Ebony finished 1958 with an in- 
crease of 46 pages over 1957, carrying 
a total of 850 pages of advertising. 
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Fort Worth MPAarkert 
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Now Availab 


THIS 68-PAGE STUDY CONTAINS 


Market e Recreational water facilities 
© Map of Fort Worth market ° General business statistics 
© Population, income and e List of department stores 

retail sales growth e List of food and drug 


Populati chains 
yi oo oo e Climatological data 


e Forecast of population 
growth MEDIA COVERAGE 


e Income growth and Val 
breakdown by households : a. 

e Retail trade patterns e Circulation policy 

e Rankings in Texas and e Daily and Sunday 
United States — circulation breakdown 

e Number of retail stores e Daily and Sunday family 

e Earnings of production coverage by counties 
workers e Milline rate comparisons 

e Housing production e Editorial content 


For your free copy write te National Advertising Department, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, 400 W. 7th Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 





© 12 Certificates of Merit awarded at first annual luncheon. 


© President of Campbell-Ewald lauds media buyers. 


© Deckinger asks extension of Awards. 


OP AWARD in the classification of the Annual Media 

Awards with the greatest number of entries—Media 
Research—went to The Saturday Evening Post, for its 
advertising page exposure study executed by Alfred Politz 
Media Studies. The award, a bronze plaque, was made at 
a luncheon at the Park Lane Hotel in New York. 

Bronze plaques were also awarded for best in their 
classification to Reynolds Metals Company and to Miles 
A. Wallach. Reynolds Metals won top honors in the Media 
Techniques classification for its use of a full-page alu- 
minum foil advertisement in Midwestern newspapers. 
Mr. Wallach, president of Miles A. Wallach Research, 
Inc., won top mention in the category of public statements 
making a contribution to creative media thinking for his 
address before the Association of National Advertisers. 
In this statement, he advocated a new personal in-home 
interviewing system for procuring data on television 
audiences. 

Full details of these three awards and the awards of 
four Certificates of Merit in each of the classifications 
will be found on subsequent pages. 

The growing importance of the media-buying function, 
the importance of awards for creative activity in this 
field, and the reasoning behind the Annual Media Awards 
were discussed by Thomas B. Adams, president of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit; by Dr. E. L. Deckinger, 
vice president and media director of Grey Advertising 
Agency, who was general chairman of the Awards this 
year, and by Walter E. Botthof, publisher of Mep1a/ 


22 


scope, who presided. The awards are sponsored by 
MEpIA /SCOPE. 


Adams Endorses Awards 

The Annual Media Awards program and MEDIA/ 
SCOPE were warmly applauded by Mr. Adams, in his role 
as principal speaker of the afternoon. 

“When MEDIA/SCOPE was born not too long ago, my 
welcome mat had already been out for years,” he said. 
“Before that, the media buyer and the media-buying fune- 
tion had existed too long on a starvation diet as far as 
hard-earned recognition is concerned. 

“I believe the media-buying function is underpaid in 
proportion to its contribution to successful marketing. 
I strongly support any program when it effectively recog- 
nizes individual accomplishment. It will serve an im- 
portant part in the further upgrading of the media-buying 
function.” 

Stressing the value of the total marketing concept, and 
the increasing creative contributions of media-buying 
within such a framework (see page 28), Mr. Adams 
declared that media-buying will become an even better 
marketing tool in the future. 

He provided a number of descriptions of total market- 
ing, saying: “The best definition I am able to apply is 
that total marketing encompasses everything that can be 
done by way of planning and action to generate the 
purchase of products and services for bringing better 
standards of living to mankind.” 
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Thomas B. Adams 


Agencies who do not embrace the total marketing con- 
cept are scheduled for harder times in the next 10 years, 
in Mr. Adams’ opinion. Media-buying must meet that 
challenge, as must other departments within the agency. 

“If you were to ask me in what type of agency the 
media-buying function has been upgraded most,” he said, 
“I would say that it has been in those agencies where the 
operating philosophy is to work for agency growth under 
the total marketing concept.” 


“Media’s Finest Hour” 
“This is Media’s finest hour,” maintained Dr. Deck- 


inger, in opening his remarks. “This is the hour when 
advertising people the country-wide, look up from their 
desks and pay their respects to a group of media folk 
who, in 1958, made significant contributions to creative 
media thinking. 

“I believe that, one day, we will look back on today as 
a very historic occasion in the development of better 
advertising. It is Media’s first real hour of glory. Not 
until recently has Media taken its place alongside Copy 
and Show Business and Selling and Merchandising, and 
the other elements in the advertising mix, in the highest 
councils of business. This is because not until recently has 
the singular role of Media been understood in Marketing. 

“In fact, I am not sure it is, even today. But I do know 
that Media is one of the essential ingredients in any 
advertising program. At least, we can safely say that no 
advertising program has ever been successfully conducted 
without media.” 

Dr. Deckinger said that he looked forward to an exten- 
sion of the Awards in future years. “I hope that as time 
goes by there will be more than three categories. I hope 
there will be an award for the greatest print buy. An 
award for the greatest broadcast buy. An award for the 
most significant contribution to better estimating proce- 
dures. An award for the most important contribution by 
4 media representative. An award for the greatest contri- 
bution by the advertising department of a manufacturer.” 
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. E. L. Deckinger 


Walter E. Botthof 


Botthof Presides 


Mr. Botthof, in opening the program, called it a mile- 
stone “for everyone who has a stake in the advancement 
of media planning and buying as a vital contribution to 
the advertising process.” 

He added: “This is a significant occasion, because it 
may be said to mark the first time that the men and 
women most responsible for that advancement are re- 
ceiving tangible public recognition for their achievements. 

“It is fitting that Mepia/score should sponsor such 
awards, since it is the one member of the advertising 
business press which is dedicated to the services of men 
and women in the media-buying function to the exclusion 
of all other interests and to the promotion and advance- 
ment of techniques, strategies, and general practices in 
media buying. 

“These are the twin goals of the Awards: to recognize 
and applaud excellence in the past; to encourage excel- 
lence in the future. 

“We who sponsor the Awards have cast our net very 
wide. It was our hope and our intention to attract as 
nominations everything of significance in media that took 
place in the year 1958. I am happy to report that this 
ambitious goal was not only reached, but that the results 
far exceeded our expectations.” 


Judges Present Awards 


The Awards were presented by the Judges who headed 
their respective panels. They were Jack Bard, of Edward 
H. Weiss Company, Chicago, chairman of the panel for 
Awards for Public Statements; Alfred A. Whittaker, of 
Bristol-Myers, chairman of the panel for Awards for 
Media Research; and Harold H. Dobberteen is senior 
Vice President of Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover, Inc., 
marketing consultant, chairman of the Awards for Media 
Techniques. Full details about the judges and Awards are 
found on subsequent pages. Each judge explained the 
nature of the Awards in his classification. 
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JUDGES OF ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS 


CLASS 1: Public Statements 


JACK BARD Chairman of the Panel 
of Judges to evaluate entries in Class 
1 of the Awards, Jack Bard is vice 
president and director of marketing 
services, Edward H. Weiss and Com- 


pany. 


CLASS 2: Media Research 


ALFRED A. WHITTAKER Chairman of 
the Panel of Judges to evaluate entries 
in Class 2 of the Awards, Mr. Whit- 
taker is vice president of market re- 
search of Bristol-Myers’ Products Di- 
vision. 


CLASS 3: Media Techniques 
7 _ 
im 


HAROLD H. DOBBERTEEN Chairman 
of the Panel of Judges to evaluate 
entries in Class 3 of the Awards, Mr. 
Dobberteen, senior v.p., Wilson, 
Heught, Welch & Grover Inc. has been 
v.p. at Benton & Bowles, 
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ALVIN W. DREIER Chicago Tribune's 
manager of general display advertis- 
ing joined the Tribune in 1921 as a 
classified advertising salesman, and 
has also handled research and mer- 
chandising. 


PAUL E. J. GERHOLD Foote, Cone & 
Belding’s v.p., media and research, 
joined the agency in 1952. He is a vice 
chairman of the ARF’s Technical Com- 
mittee and past president of the Mar- 
ket Research Council. 


G. MAXWELL ULE Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt’s senior v.p. in charge of mar- 
keting services is chairman of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation’s Tech- 
nical Committee. Mr. Ule joined Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt in 1949. 


C. FREDERICK PARSONS Merchan- 
dise manager of Motorola’s Consumer 
Products Division, Mr. Parsons has 
more than 26 years experience in the 
electronics industry, including service 
with Zenith and RCA. 


HOWARD G. SAWYER Vice presi- 
dent for marketing, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Mr. Sawyer is chairman 
of the board of directors of Business 
Publications Audit of Circulation and 
holds NIAA posts. 


SAMUEL A. THURM Lever Brothers’ 
new advertising vice president is a past 
vice president of the American Radio 
and Television Research Council, and 
member of the AAAA Broadcast Media 
Committee. 


j : 
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CLASSIFICATION | : Public Statements 


Bronze Plaque To Miles A. Wallach 
For Talk On TV Audience Research 


Certificates of Merit awarded to 
AAAA Media-buying Workshop, Martineau, 


Starch, and Wolfson. 


CHALLENGING, controversial 

report on television audience re- 
search won the Bronze Plaque in the 
Public Statements category. 

Miles A. Wallach, president, M. A. 
Wallach Research, Inc., was the 
unanimous choice of the judges. His 
entry, a speech advocating the per- 
sonal in-home coincidental system of 
interviewing to obtain qualitative 
data, was given before the 49th an- 
nual fall meeting, Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

Mr. Wallach holds that new fron- 
tiers can be opened in the area of 
securing viewer reactions to pro- 
grams, in the area of programs and 
their influence upon sales, and in 
this entire area of television ratings. 

“It is people who watch television, 
people who buy products . . .” 

“When should we speak to them of 
television? At the time, the precise 
time, when they are watching it! Until 
the day comes when we can put a 
mechanical gadget on the people who 
watch television, rather than on the 
television set, there is no better way 
to learn about people than to talk 
with them in person.” 

In his address, Mr. Wallach report- 
ed results of a three-city survey (Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and Philadelphia) 
which included more than 6,000 per- 
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sonal in-home coincidental interviews. 
This had been preceded by a 10,000- 
person survey in Syracuse the previ- 
ous March, 5,000 in-home interviews 
(including a check on TV diaries), 
and 5,000 telephone interviews. 

Among his conclusions were: 

1. Mechanical Measurement: Any 
method which merely reports a tele- 
vision set in use fails to tell the whole 
story. 

2. Viewing Practices: In-home 
personal interviewing is required to 
discover whether a set in use is actu- 
ally watched, or not watched at all. 


CERTIFICATES Or MERIT 


Certificates of Merit were awarded 
as follows: 

AAAA Media-buying Work- 
shop, the members of the panel being 
William E. Matthews, chairman, of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc.; Gerald T. 
Arthur, of Fuller & Smith & Ross; 
Julia Brown, of Compton Advertis- 
ing; Lewis Happ, of the then Geyer 
Advertising agency; Ann Wright of 
J. Walter Thompson Company. For a 
discussion of the most effective use of 
media for the introduction and na- 
tional promotion of a new soluble 


food beverage. 


Pierre D. Martineau, director of 
research and marketing of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. For a discussion, “So- 
cial Classes and Spending Behavior,” 
that appeared in the October 1958 
issue of The Journal of Marketing. 
He maintained: “The kinds of things 
a person will or will not buy are 
strongly related to his class member- 
ship, and also whether he is mobile 
or stable.” 

Dr. Daniel Starch. For an article, 
“Do Ad Readers Buy the Product?” 
published in the May-June 1958 issue 
of Harvard Business Review. Basing 
his discussion upon his research in 
readership and consumer magazine 
audiences done over many years, Dr. 
Starch draws several significant con- 
clusions, one of them being: “It would 
appear that the best policy for a new 
brand entering a competitive product 
field is to use media markets where 
the established brands are doing the 
least advertising, and hence are in the 
most vulnerable position.” 

Mitchell Wolfson, president of 
WTVJ, Miami. For an address before 
the Radio-Television Executives Soci- 
ety on the subject, “Rating Week 
Must Go!” He urged that television 
stations “even out their programing 
so that audiences may enjoy top fare 
every week.” 
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CLASSIFICATION ? : Media Research 


Bronze Plaque To Saturday Evening Post 


Certificates of Merit to Houston Chronicle, Hubert Zielske, 
Henry Brenner, and Iron Age. 


HE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST has been voted the princi- 
pal award for a significant contribu- 
tion to media research in the 1959 
Annual Media Awards. The citation 
is for the Post’s widely hailed study 
of advertising page exposure pro- 
duced by Alfred Politz Media Studies. 
The Post page exposure study is 
generally considered the first objec- 
tive measurement of the extent to 
which a magazine can place an adver- 
tisement—as distinct from a whole 
issue—before the public. As such, it 
is a vital step toward the ideally 
precise measurement of print adver- 
tising which advertisers have been 
seeking for years. 

The quest for this measurement 
began with the accurate count of 
issue circulation by the ABC in 1914. 
A step forward was taken in the late 
1930’s, when Life instituted its audi- 
ence studies. The measurement of 
issue audience was refined and im- 
proved by the Politz organization’s 
1950 and 1953 surveys for Life, 
which also added the dimensions of 
accumulation and duplication of au- 
dience. 

Magazine research took another 
turn with the Politz study of 1956 for 
the Reader’s Digest. Here the em- 
phasis shifted from numbers of peo- 
ple to numbers of exposures; i.e., 
away from a measurement of pure 
reach to a measurement of reach 
multiplied by frequency. 

The Post study has taken a long 
stride forward in measuring the ex- 
posures, not only of an issue, but of 
a page of advertising. 

Significantly, this exposure count 
conforms to a basic measurement in 
media planning: total exposures de- 
livered against a market. This calcu- 
lation is applied to broadcast as well 
as print, in the popular “message 
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basket” concept of schedule planning. 

The Post study had its inception 
during Politz’ work*for the Post on 
the study of the magazine’s influence 
on its readers—the Influential study 
published in 1957. Charles E. Swan- 
son, the Post’s research manager, was 
(in common with many other media 
specialists) deeply interested in estab- 
lishing a measurement of the audi- 
ence actually delivered to a page of 
advertising. Statistically trained, and 
with a wide academic background in 
communications research, Mr. Swan- 
son was (and still is) loath to sponsor 
any measurement which was not ob- 
jective, quantifiable, and subject to 
validation by other researchers. 

In Mr. Politz and his staff Mr. 
Swanson found kindred spirits. After 
a good deal of informal discussion, 
the feeling grew that business could 
be done between the magazine and 
the research company. Mr. Swanson 
had the blessings of Dr. Donald M. 
Hobart, Curtis’ senior vice president 
and director of research, and the sup- 
port of Dennis Perkins, then the 
Post’s general promotion manager. 
Very enthusiastic was the late Mort 
Bailey, then director of advertising 
for the Post. No researcher, Mr. 
Bailey subjected himself to agonizing 
technical briefings in order to become 
informed on the merits of the project. 
His support for the scheme was sec- 
onded by Edward Von Tress, direc- 
tor of advertising for all Curtis publi- 
cations, and by Peter E. Schruth, who 
took over as Post advertising director 
upon Mr. Bailey’s death late in 1956. 


CERTIFICATES Or MERIT 


The Houston Chronicle. For 
“Color in Action,” a study designed 
to measure the comparative reader- 
ship of color and black-and-white ad- 
vertisements in the Chronicle. Some 


features of unusual interest: select 
advertisements were published on a 
split-run basis; color and black-and- 
white in alternate copies of issues 
studied. Several measurements new 
to color research were made; e.g., 
rate of clipping color advertisements, 
effect of color on readership by sex. 

Hubert A. Zielske, manager of 
research of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago. For “A Study of the Learn. 
ing and Forgetting of Advertising,” 
a controlled experiment in advertis- 
ing scheduling which provides a re- 
search basis for determining the 
number of insertions, number of 
media, and timing of insertions in an 
advertising campaign. Extensive and 
ingenious field-work was conducted 
to determine optimum types of sched- 
ules to attain various advertising 
objectives. ; 

Henry Brenner, president of 
Home Testing Institute, Inc. For the 
development of TV Q-Ratings, a na- 
tional service to measure regularly 
the appeal of television programs to 
the television audience. Some uses of 
TV Q: prediction of change in audi- 
ence size in advance of rating an- 
alysis; prediction of show perform- 
ance early in the season; probable 
effect on audience level of change in 
competition or change in time slot; 
matching of audience composition to 
product type. 

The Iron Age, Chilton Company's 
metalworking weekly. For the appli- 
cation of probability sampling tech- 
niques and personal interviews by an 
independent research organization, to 
define accurately the nature and ex- 
tent of executive participation in pur- 
chase decisions for. all major cate 
gories of products used by the metal- 
working industry. The title of the 
ARF-approved study: “How Metal- 
working Buys Component Parts.” 
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CLASSIFICATION 3 : Media Techniques 


Reynolds Metals Wins Plaque 


For Aluminum Foil Advertisement 


Certificates of Merit awarded to Grant Advertising ; 
Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey; Revlon, 
and Young & Rubicam. 


FIRST in newspaper advertising 
techniques was achieved last 
year by the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. The judges 
deemed the entry worthy of the 
Bronze Plaque in the Media Tech- 
niques classification. It was a full- 
page, pre-printed advertisement in 
seven colors on aluminum foil—and 
run through the high-speed presses 
of two Midwestern daily newspapers. 
The foil was laminated to white 
paper; in each instance an advertise- 
ment ran on the paper side as well. 
Significantly, these were coopera- 
tive efforts: with the Robert A. Johns- 
ton Company (via Al Herr Advertis- 
ing, Milwaukee), bakery products, in 
the Milwaukee run; and Kraft Foods 
(via Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi- 
cago) in the Chicago run. 

The foil advertisement technique 
was initiated by Reynolds Metals (via 
Buchanan & Co., New York), which 
sold the idea to the other two adver- 
tisers. It involved considerable testing 
on the part of the newspapers con- 
cerned, 

e The first advertisement was run 
on March 18, 1958, in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. On the reverse side was a 
two-color advertisement (red and 
black) for Johnston, which was 
printed during the regular press run. 

e The second advertisement was 
on June 15, 1958, in the Chicago 
Tribune. On the reverse side was a 
black-and-white advertisement for 
Kraft’s Parkay Margarine. 

The foil side of the advertisements 
were prepared and pre-printed at 
Reynold’s St. Louis gravure plant, 
and shipped to the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel and the Chicago Tribune plants 
for inclusion in the regular press 
runs, 
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In order to simplify the operation 
technically, and eliminate the neces- 
sity for close register in printing, it 
was essential to design the foil side of 
the advertisement in such a way that 
it could be cut off at any point and 
still present a complete selling mes- 
sage. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 


Certificates of merit were awarded 
as follows: 

Grant Advertising, Inc. For the 
innovation of stereophonic sound as 
a new advertising medium. Grant 
Advertising introduced this to the 
public on “The Plymouth Show — 
Starring Lawrence Welk,” on Oct. 1, 
1958. In 75 cities, viewers of tele- 
vision were able to watch and hear 
the show on TV and at the same time 
listen to it on radio sets placed six 


to 10 feet to the right of the TV set. 
The national rating increase, pub- 
licity, and comment that followed 
were proof of the success of this 
device. 

Young & Rubicam, Inc., Local 
Service Unit of the Radio and 
Television Dept. For the operation 
of a departmental unit whose person- 
nel make personal calls upon radio 
and television stations to gather first- 
hand information about markets, sta- 
tions, talents and facilities. Over three 
years, two members of the unit have 
called upon 600 stations. This infor- 
mation is of great value in the 
agency's servicing of clients using 
broadcast media. 

Revlon, Inc. For imaginative use 
of media by the placement of a 
sealed letter upon the printed page 
of a magazine. To launch Ultima, its 
new skin cream, it placed an adver- 
tisement in an issue of Vogue and 
affixed to the advertisement a sealed 
envelope containing a letter from the 
president of Revlon. The letter urged 
Vogue readers to try new formula 
Ultima. It was entitled, “A Closed 
Letter to the Women of America.” 

Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey, 
Inc. For a novel device developed by 
the agency for use in planning tele- 
vision campaigns. Called an “instant 
coverage map kit,” it consists of a 
blank county-town map and plastic 
overlays for individual stations on 
which are superimposed data from 
the Nielsen Coverage Service. Any 
grouping of the individual coverage 
maps can quickly be placed in posi- 
tion on the base outline to provide 
a number of coverage comparisons 
for competitive stations in the same 
market. 
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Adams: Total Marketing 
Upgrades Media-Buying 


Cam pbell-Ewald’s president predicts 
a bigger, more essential role for media-buyers 
at MEDIA/SCOPE’s first Annual Media Awards. 


HE media-buying function has never been carried out 

more efficiently than it is today—and it is becoming 
more efficient through better analysis and interpretation 
of research findings. 

It has improved so much, Mr. Adams emphasizes, be- 
cause the total marketing concept—utilized by most leading 
advertising agencies today—has a way of making clients 
willing to open their books for information on sales 
problems. 

“In the future, media-buying will become an even 
sharper tool,” Mr. Adams predicts. There will be more 
information, and new information, all available more 
quickly for decisions on media-buying strategy. 


Dramatic Refinements 


“The refinements in media planning over the last few 
years are truly dramatic,” he says, but they are only 
typical of how the media-buying function has been up- 
graded. 

“When you look at the role of media-buying today, 
you must look longest at the increasing amount of recog- 
nition media people are getting for making indispensable 
creative contributions to marketing strategy. 

“By gearing media-buying decisions to better knowl- 
edge of media distribution and media characteristics, to 
better identification of product images, the media-buying 
function is moving to a bigger, essential role in the mar- 
keting picture. At Campbell-Ewald, this ability to make a 
creative contribution has been formally recognized by 
giving media staff the same bargaining rights with copy, 
art and other departments in determining the overall 
creative product. 

“We have about 100 people in Campbell-Ewald’s media 
department. Nearly all have worked in other agencies at 
one time or another—and I have talked with many of 
them about the total marketing concept. They tell me that 
the total marketing concept gives the media-buying func- 
tion its greatest challenge. They point out that media- 
buyers have always had research data at their finger tips, 
but the concept creates a driving force for bringing them 
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better interpretation of research data. This is in additic 
to client willingness to provide all possible informatia 

Also, more capable people are attracted to media-buyiny 
because it is now a more interesting and rewardi 

activity.” 

(Just recently Campbell-Ewald invested upwards 
$2 million to strengthen its media department operatio 
with electronic data processing equipment. Now, 
the agency measures the relative strengths and weaknes 
of different media in different markets, in relation to 
client’s sales problem, this electronic data process 
center makes it possible for media people to do in 
matter of hours what once took weeks and months 


accomplish. ) 


Prepare for Future Now 


Stressing that the challenges the media-buying function 
faces in the future, are the changes that must be faced 
every department in the advertising agency, Mr. Adai 
warned that agencies are not ready today for the need 
of the 1960's. . 

“We have time to get ready,” he says. “But we wom 
be ready until we have crawled through all the thie 
brush that lies between us and getting under the tent of 
the total marketing concept for serving clients. In t 
meantime, we don’t know for sure what tools we must 
have for living under that tent. 

“No advertising man or woman can get started 
too soon in preparing for marketing tomorrow’s prod- 
ucts—products that will be so revolutionary as to require 
the founding and establishing of marketing climates for 
which no counterparts exist today. These new products 
will be as revolutionary in their images as were radio, 
television, automobiles, and the airplanes, when they 
made their first appeals to users. 

“One of the solid cornerstones for building tomor 
row’s markets has already been set in place (by media 
people), research, but it remains one of the most neglected 
areas of marketing effort. There we have just made 4 
beginning. It will help unlock the future for us.” 
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The refreshing sound of KBIG isn’t intended to “send” Junior. 
But it does provide freedom from frenzy for “squares”...the mature people Use 


Radio 
who can buy your product. Melodic popular music of today and sents Seven Catalina 
yesterday, plus award-winning news, captures a 91% adult audience for all 


: ‘ : : Southern 
(Pulse, Inc.) in 234 Southern California market areas. And a campaign California 
on KBIG averages 71% less cost than on stations with comparable reach. 
It’s the most profitable radio coverage you can buy! 


Los Angeles 


1 
The Refreshing Sound of Radio...740ke/10,000 watts KBIG 


JOHN POOLE BROADCASTING CO., INC. 
6540 Sunset Boulevard, Los Aiugeles 28, California * HOllywood 3-3205 


National Representatives: WEED & COMPANY © 1958 John Poole Broadeasting Co., Ine- 
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Cherchez those femmes and where will you find them ? In Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 
the gals with money in their hands and buying on their minds live in the 
suburbs for the most part. And The Inquirer hits ’em right where they live! 


On an average weekday in booming suburban Delaware Valley, 330,000 adult 
women shop The Inquirer pages ...only 262,000 turn to Philadelphia’s other 
major daily. And remember—these suburbanites are 58% of the market’s total 
population ... buy 60% of its food . . . account for 57% of its retail sales. 


Lead from strength: schedule your advertising in the newspaper that reaches 
632,000 total adult women in the market (of whom 420,000 don’t read the other 
major daily). Most significantly, schedule the newspaper that delivers the major 
impact where the most business is done . . . the booming Delaware Valley suburbs! 


For all the facts, all the figures, send for the extract of “Phile 
delphic Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, int 
Media/ scope, April, 1998 
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Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,352,000 adult daily readers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD I. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave. 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bidg. 155 Montgomery St. 
Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 
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LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Dunkirk 5-3557 
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Men of the Month in Media : 2 i 


New Departure 
In Magazine Media Research 


Alfred Politz has conducted more 
media audience studies than anyone 
else, and has succeeded in many con- 
spicuous instances in bringing out 
essential characteristics of the media 
not previously emphasized. 

When radio was in a slump seven 
years ago, Mr. Politz recommended 
the documentation through research 
of the simple fact that radio cannot 
be squeezed out of people’s lives by 
the influx of other activities. Radio 
reaches people at times when and 
places where they are otherwise in- 
accessible to the advertiser, he pointed 
out. 

When the outdoor medium decided 
to invigorate its research, Mr. Politz 
devised a camera that counted the 
people who looked at the posters be- 
hind which the camera was placed. 
By using a new sampling method, he 
found that a particular one-month’s 
showing at 14 locations gave the ad- 
vertiser 2.256 million exposures of an 
average 32-seconds’ duration, or 22,- 
000 man-hours of exposure a month. 

For some time, Mr. Politz has felt 
that print media, including outdoor 
and transportation advertising, should 
go beyond traditional circulation and 
advertising audience conceptions to 
measure their abilities to put an adver- 
tising message before people’s eyes. 
He says he waited to propose such a 
program to magazines until a decision 
was reached last year on the 30-maga- 
zine audience project, which was to 
be carried out by the Politz organi- 


Alfred Politz: Works to delineate the essen- 
tial characteristics of advertising media. 
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zation under Advertising Research 
Foundation auspices. When this coop- 
erative endeavor failed to materialize, 
he proposed to leading magazines that 
he measure their rates of advertising 
exposure. He has now begun this 
magazine study, covering four of the 
largest consumer magazines on adver- 
tising exposure as well as audience: 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s 
Digest, Life, and Look. The study is 
sponsored by the first two, but the 
Politz organization is working to 
draw other publications info similar 
studies. 

The widely-publicized media stud- 
ies of the Politz organization are the 
smaller portion of his work. They are 
conducted by a division of the busi- 
ness called Alfred Politz Media Stud- 
ies, whose director is Jerome Greene. 
The principal Politz business consists 
of confidential continuous research 
for a small number of advertisers 
whose gross sales amount to $10 bil- 
lion annually, and whose total domes- 
tic advertising appropriation is some 
$230 million. Television, magazines, 
and newspapers are used by these 
advertisers in the ratio of five to two 
to three. The close relationship be- 
tween Mr. Politz and his advertiser 
clients gives him unusual opportuni- 
ties to witness important media deci- 
sions. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a detailed 
disquisition by Mr. Politz on his phi- 
losophy of media research, “What Is 
Essential To Know from Magazine 
Media Research.” 


A Banner Year 
For Spot Television 


The year 1958 was a banner one for 
spot television, which for the first 
time hopped over the $500-million 
mark in annual revenue. 

This happy news in what was gener- 
ally a dull year for advertising media 
quite naturally emanated from the 
Television Bureau of Advertising, a 
supercharged young promotional or- 
ganization which fairly crackles with 
reports, presentations, statistics, glad 
cries, and shouts of encouragement. 

At the center of this whirlwind is 
Norman E. Cash, commonly called 
Pete, the tall, forty-ish president of the 
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TvB‘s Pete Cash: the promotion of spot 
net television is in his future. 


bureau. Mr. Cash has run the bun 
for the last three years with an energ 
and intensity of purpose that is alme 
—but not quite—belied by his soff 
spoken manner and quiet amiability) 
Pete Cash, of course, is thorough 
at home in the fast-moving and con) 
tentious broadcasting world. A native” 
of New York’s Westchester County” 
(where he still lives) Mr. Cash has” 
been a producer, a sales representa) 
tive, and director of station relations) 
for NBC. In 1952, he joined the Cros 
ley Broadcasting Corporation as as 
sistant sales manager, then gener 
sales manager. He joined ABC im 
1953, ending up as eastern sales mar 
ager for the network. He came to Tv 
when it was founded in 1954, first 
station relations director, then as vice 
president. He assumed the presidency 
when Oliver Treyz returned to thé 
American Broadcasting Company. 
The future for spot television, 
Mr. Cash has predicted in innume 
able public statements, is very bright, 
and, consequently, so is TvB’s. Th 
is, however, a small cloud of discord” 
on the horizon. TvB promotes all seg- 
ments of the television industry—net- 
work as well as spot, and the bureau 
is very careful not to give the appear- 
ance of favoring one over the other. 
But the day will inevitably come 
when it will be difficult for both spot 
and net TV to live together under 
TvB’s ample roof. There will be some 
fancy fireworks when Mr. Cash and 
his bureau begin to employ their for- 
midable promotional talents in favor 
of one form of television—against 
another. ‘ 
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At Sundown 


.»-the home gathers the family together. In such a friendly and 
intimate environment something of great significance to the 
American seller is happening ...an advertisement is working... 
in the most ideal surroundings an advertisement can have! 

In Chicago the Daily News has long been known as Chicago's 
Home Newspaper. Now the Sindlinger & Co. Chicago Readership 
Study points this up. with per cents of each daily’s adult readers 


who enjoy the paper under these best of conditions: 


DAILY PAPER READ AT HOME 
DAILY NEWS 92.5%, 
PAPER B° 76.0%, 
PAPER C 70.8% 
PAPER D 67.2% 


USE THE POWER OF THE “NEWS” 
IN CHICAGO 
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Special interest magazine 








MECHANICS 


MAGAZINE 


Poge 8!— Brass Models Tell 
THE SHAPE OF TOMORROW'S NAVY 


What Owners Think of the 59 | 
CHEVROLET - FORD - PLYMOUTH 


OUTDOOR LIVING—A Lakeside Retreat 
You Can Build . . . Shelters for Your Patic 


What people read and what they buy are related 
by a common, universal force: Curiosity—the de- 
sire to know, experience, possess. 


And one book edited for people curious about the 
mechanics of modern living—eager to learn what 
makes things tick—is POPULAR MECHANICS, newly- 
acquired member of Hearst’s action group of 
Special Interest Magazines. 


The range of POPULAR MECHANICS—in its editorial 
appeal and advertising content—is the whole elec- 


trifying range of human interest... from Hi-Fi to 








BAZAAR 


jet propulsion, home economics to sports and 
travel and self-education. Whatever makes life 
more enjoyable, work more rewarding. 


Action through reader loyalty 


The results of human curiosity and reader loyalty 
are evident in the action POPULAR MECHANICS 
sparks among consumers. “Twice as many inquir- 
ies per dollar spent,” writes an advertiser of home 
power tools. “Topped all consumer magazines in 
action taken,” says a well-known manufacturer of 
home building products. 


Like all the Hearst Special Interest Magazines, 
POPULAR MECHANICS, along with its five inter- 
national editions, delivers an audience of pre-sold 
prospects—eager to learn, to know, and to acquire. 
There is no waste here. And advertising is sur- 
rounded with a climate of acceptability that offers 
a tail wind for sales of products at the local level. 


So if you want action in terms of sales, look to the 
medium that is geared for action, saleswise. For 
advertising dollars work hardest where interest is 
greatest...and readers of Hearst Special Interest 
Magazines are already sold...only need to be told! 


Six Keys to Profits Through Action 


e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 


.e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 


e Editorial and advertising content work together 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 

e Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
e Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 





© 1959 by The Hearst Corporation 


Hearst Magazines get Action 
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think 
twice 
ey eyelent 
lTere)aare 


More than 68,000 families, who buy 16% of all drug 
iterns sold in the Puget Sound Circle, can not see your 
advertising unless it’s in the Tacoma News Tribune 


QUICK FACTS: Total population of the Tacoma Metro Area, 324,200. 
Retail Sales, $344,163,000. The Tacoma News Tribune is the only daily 
with selling coverage in this important market. (News Tribune cover- 
age 81%; Seattle evening daily 2%; Seattle morning daily 12% .) 


Ask the men at SAWYER - FERGUSON -WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 


New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Atlanta « Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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QUESTION: 


What percentage of material received 


from media do you believe? 


Rocer H. Cvapp, 
all-media buyer, 
Benton & Bowles, 
Inc.—The question 
implies that a de- 
gree of non-belief 
probably exists. 
This is true, of 
course, but it sells short the main 
function of such material. Every me- 
dium believes it has something valu- 
able to sell, or it wouldn’t be in busi- 
ness. The seller is interested primarily 
in raising questions in the buyer’s 
mind and guiding his thinking. Rec- 
ognizing this, I “believe” only a small 
percentage of material received be- 
cause the sender only expects ‘as 
much, feeling that if he can lead me 
to explore the facts, his medium will 
withstand such investigation. 


Cora Eaton, as- 
sociate research di- 
rector, Bryan 
Houston, Inc.-- 
Promotion materi- 
al falls into two 
categories, the 
“This is interest- 
ing” group, and the “So what?” 
group. We neither believe nor dis- 
believe the “interesting” material on 
sight. If a medium has a research 
firm do primary research, we evalu- 
ate the firm and the methods used 
before we accept or reject it. Some 
of this material can be used in our 
everyday work. Other material must 
be used with caution, and often, after 
examining the reasons for the study, 
we find that it’s true, but ... a TV 
station, for example, reaching more 
teen-agers than its competition may 
do so only because it broadcasts noth- 
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ing but rock ’n’ roll. We waste little 
time on the “So what?” material. 
However, over the last few years, an 
increasing amount of promotion ma- 
terial seems to be based on sound 
research. 


STEPHEN J. CoLin, 
media director, 
Harold M. Mitch- 
ell, Inc. One thing 
you have to con- 
tend with in media 
is the hidden fact. 
Another is the rep- 
resentative who obviously tries to give 
the brightest possible picture of his 
particular publication. Therefore, all 
facts must be thoroughly investigated. 
There are men who will sometimes 
change the facts to fit the situation. 
But if you know what you're looking 
for, most material can be helpful and 
informative. Non-obvious facts that 
we look for tell us the power of the 
medium. We have always looked upon 
the buying of media as a creative job. 


Rose Mary Na- 

BORNEY, space buy- 

Harold A. Ja- 

cobs Company, 

New York.—Media 

promotion materi- 

al is no more nor 

less believable than 

product advertising. Some of it may 
stretch a point here or there, but 
most of it impresses me as factual. 
Unfortunately, much media promo- 
tion material is not presented in an 
inviting manner. Surely, publications 
can find ways to humanize their pres- 
entations. . 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—890,357 ABC 12/31/58 

ys vitality is reflected by the neo news- 
any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 m aver. 

tT, 988. "in ‘addition, Playboy has 182, 369 pegulat 

subseribers. Total monthly cire. 890,357 ABC. 

Circulation is not forced. Advertisers are assured 

greater readership in Playboy—a magazine that readers 

buy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION. QUALITY 


Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 magaz 
is included = THE STARCH CONSUMER 


compares most leading consumer magazines 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
28 is the median age of the male Playboy reader. 
70.2% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket. 
INCOME 


$7,281 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for amy men’s book. 


MARITAL STATUS 
37.1% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
71.1% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and pap l t 


APPAREL 


38.3% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 
months. Top figure for all men’s magazines included 
in Starch. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
80.9% of male readers use a camera. 51.2% use flash 
bulbs. 22.9% of Playboy households have a movie 
camera. Each of these figures is higher than that 
reported for amy other magazine in Starch Report. 


TRAVEL 


27.7% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. Playboy is 2nd 
only to Nation's Business in Starch Report. 


AUTOMOBILES 


95.7% of Playboy households own one or more auto- 
mobiles. 6.2% own three or more. 131.9 automobiles 
for every 100 Playboy households. 55.1% of all 
Playboy households bought an automobile during the 
past 12 months. All of these figures are highest 
reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 


75.2% of all male readers smoke cigarettes. There 
are ‘$8 male smokers reading every 100 copies of 
Playboy. Ne other magazine reported by Starch has a 
higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 


85.9% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for any magazine in Starch. 
Playboy also Ist on beer—80.1%, and whiskey— 
76.4% 


INSURANCE 


26.3% of Playboy h hold hased life i 
during the past 12 months. In this characteristic of 
responsible stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only to 


Parents. 
HOUSEWARES 


A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
electric coffee makers, mixers, fans, fry pans, toasters 
and radios during the past 12 mos. than those receiv- 
ing any other magazine. More proof that the Playboy 
reader is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full-color spread in Playboy were 
. the largest single amount of inquiries pro- 
duced by any magazine we have ever used. Our hat's 
off to Playboy. We expected inquiries but none in that 
great amount!’ 
One mail order advertiser sold over 27,000 drinking 
team sweaters at $5.75 each ye yy the Rt four 
months that his 4” ad = 3 exelus' 
Kaywoodie Pipes reports that a buried Maes oF a the 
catalogue in their ~ A. 8 during the holiday 
season last year pulled many more responses on a cost- 
per order basis than any other magazine they used. 


PLAYBOY 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/ Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/ Ci 5-2620 
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4.456.911 CIRCULATION 
CONCENTRATED IN THE 
TYPE OF MARKETS WHERE 


80% OF ALL HOME 
FREEZERS ARE SOLD 


The 1,830,000 home freezers in the giant market saturated by FAMILY 
WEEKLY and its 178 distributing newspapers stamp it as one of the 
country’s greatest potentials for appliance sales. 

FAMILY WEEKLY households rank far above average in ownership of 
home freezers. Nearly one out of every four families has one—a record 
over 50% above the average of all Starch-measured magazines. 

Famity WEEKLY readers serve more meals at home. They do more 
home entertaining. They buy more equipment for home use, and they 
are responsive to advertising in FAMILY WEEKLY. 

Its saturation coverage of 178 markets makes FaMiLy WEEKLY an 
important influence each week in the purchases of 4,456,911 families. 
It reaches an average of more than SIX out of every ten families in 
565 counties (where its coverage is 20% or more). It averages over 
NINE out of ten families in 178 city zones. No other single medium 
can deliver such penetration and impact in FaMiILy WEEKLY’s 178 
key markets. 

Your FaMity WEEKLY representative can show you why, alone or in 
combination with other media, FAMILY WEEKLY belongs high on your 
media list. Call him today. 





yVelom meliilis an A(t) 40" 
elite Me Zell eel d-laniil-mn dela le i; 
olde Sima tiel Miles me lileli 

faeliMe)-Ma-telail-te Mls metas 


depth with a single medium 
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What Is Essential To Know 
From Magazine Media Research? 


Suggestions from a famed researcher, 


with discussion of some gaps 


in present methods of evaluation. 


By Alfred Politz 


OR SIMPLICITY’S sake, I should like to use the 

copy in this discussion in the sense of the total content 
of the advertising message—product and brand, picture 
and text, color, size or length, motion, sound—in short, all 
the features that distinguish one advertisement from the 
next. It is the copy writer’s goal to convey a specific 
message to the potential consumers of his product. But 
he can get the message across to only that part of the 
population which, due to physical circumstances, is 
brought within his visual or audible range. Those people 
who do see or hear the message are a part of the group 
who, by virtue of physical circumstances, can see or hear 
it. Let us denote the group which can see or hear the 
message as exposed to it, and let us denote the group 
which does see or hear the message as perceiving it. 

The copy writer’s skill is partly reflected in the number 
of potential consumers who become interested in his mes- 
sage. The limit of success achievable through this skill is 
circumscribed by the number of people physically exposed 
to the message. This holds true in spite of the fact that 
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different media provide different areas in which the copy 
writer can exercise his skill, by offering him the dimen- 
sions of sound or print or color or motion. It is obvious 
that a medium exposes a group of people to an advertise- 
ment within its own communicative facilities. A news- 
paper cannot expose its readers to the sound of a record- 
ing and radio cannot expose its listeners to the sight of 
a cigarette package. I mention these platitudes only to 
keep us alerted to the fact that we have not yet expressed 
the full productivity of media when we stop with the 
concept of exposure. While the advertiser realizes that no 
single media measurement can ever tell the complete story 
for a particular advertising decision, it still must be our 
aim to direct general media measurement toward 
the media function, rather than the copy function 
or a mixture of both. Perhaps our achievement may 
fall short of our aim, but the distinction between exposure 
and perception points the direction in which to search. 
Needless to say, terms other than exposure and percep- 
tion could be used for our present purpose. Furthermore, 
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by some variations of definition the borderline between 
exposure and perception can be shifted somewhat in the 
direction of one or the other. However, this discussion 
deals with principles and magnitudes which dwarf subtle 
shades and refinements of the precise demarcation be- 
tween exposure and perception. Our suggested use of 
exposure closely agrees with the dictionary’s definition: 
“The act of laying open.” Exposure is the bound- 
ary of the medium’s function. From here on the 
power of the copy writer takes over from the power 
of the medium. Therefore, exposure is a cleaner instru- 
ment for estimating media efficiency. 

The persons in front of a television set while the com- 
mercial is on are exposed. Therefore, the combination of 
basic Nielsen data on homes tuned to the commercial 
minute, and auxiliary data on the kind and number of 
people present, provides a very useful approximation to 
genuine advertising exposure. If some of these exposed 
persons mentally shut themselves off from the commer- 
cial, or later don’t remember having seen it, this need not 
indicate a deficiency of the TV medium; it is rather one 
of the tough problems of copy. 


Exposure in Magazines 


The magazines which have been giving advertisers an 
abundance of valuable information are still confronted 
with substantial difficulties in providing estimates of ad- 
vertising exposure, even using a combination of existing 
measurements. The readers of MeEpIA/scope are well 
acquainted with the measurement of magazine “audi- 
ence.” This measurement tries to add information to the 
traditional ABC circulation figure by telling advertisers 
the kinds and numbers of people who read a magazine 
issue. Like ABC, audience gives us valuable information, 
but not all the information desirable. In a very clean 
manner, a reader is defined as somebody who has seen 
or read a part of the editorial contents of a given maga- 
zine issue. The group of people whom this definition 
declares to be the audience of the magazine certainly 
constitutes the container within which exposures to adver- 
tisements must take place. But the advertiser is still a 
step removed from exposure to advertising. He still de- 
serves to know something about the advertising exposures 
derived from the readers of the issue’s editorial content. 


Use of Recognition Scores 


Someone may express the view that it is difficult or 
even impossible to produce a measurement which yields 
this kind of information. This may or may not be the 
case. However, one must not be surprised or disappointed 
if the advertiser and his representative try to fill the gap 
with makeshift devices in the absence of real exposure 
information. Even if these makeshift devices hurt maga- 
zines, they are not to be interpreted as an expression of 
an anti-magazine attitude. They are just a necessary 
substitute for a good thing that doesn’t exist. A frequently- 
used makeshift device shows the transition from the 
editorial to the advertising spheres by employing adver- 
tising recall or recognition scores. The reasoning usually 
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goes as follows: The average full-page advertisement in a 
magazine issue is seen by approximately one-third of 
those who see anything in the issue. Consequently, one 
should divide the editorial audience by about three to 
estimate the medium’s ability to advertise. It is easy 
enough to point to the shortcoming of this procedure. 
Before a person can recognize an advertisement as one 
seen in the past, two conditions must have been met: 
First, the page on which the advertisement appeared had 
to be opened (the medium’s responsibility), and, second, 
the advertisement appearing on the page had to capture 
the exposed person’s interest sufficiently to make him 
aware of the copy, in such a way and to such a degree that 
he remembers it later. The latter condition obviously is 
controlled by copy skill in utilizing the facilities of the 
medium. 

There are full-page advertisements that are seen and 
later remembered by 70 per cent of the readers of the 
magazine issue, and there are other full-page advertise- 
ments which, because of their particular copy, are seen 
and later remembered by only 15 per cent of the issue 
readers. Which of the two figures describes the efficiency 
of the magazine? Exactly speaking, neither, because the 
ability of the magazine to contribute to the number 
of people who remember the given advertisement 
finds its expression and its limit in the number of 
people who open the page. Thereafter, whether or not 
the exposed copy is a strong enough stimulus to make the 
exposed person perceive and remember the advertise- 
ment’s features, depends upon copy. The copy message is 
controlled by the advertiser and his agency. There must 
always be more people who open an advertising page, 
and thus more people exposed to the advertisement, than 
there are people who perceive or remember the advertise- 
ment. Under these circumstances neither the figure 70 
per cent nor the figure 15 per cent expresses the real 
performance of the magazine. 


Significance of Maximum Recognition 


However, we may ask the more modest question, 
“Which of these two figures comes closer to the 
unknown measure which expresses the perform- 
ance of the magazine?” The answer is 70 per cent. 
If 70 per cent of the readers perceive and remember 
the advertisement, there must be at least 70 per cent who 
were exposed to it. If, then, the recognition scores are 
used in magazine evaluation, the maximum recognition 
score, or 70 per cent, would do more justice in estimating 
exposure than the average between 70 and 15 per cent. 
Analogously, if someone tries to use the observable speed 
of an automobile as a makeshift device for estimating the 
unknown horsepower of its engine, he should at least 
make his inference from the maximum speed observed, 
not from the average of all observed speeds. 

The great value of recognition scores as copy criteria 
cannot be overlooked. In the absence of specific copy 
knowledge concerning an intended advertisement, one 
might start with the assumption that future copy will be 
of average pull. Therefore, the expected copy performance 
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might be expressed by the average recognition score, or 
421% per cent in this case. The average copy power is 
421% per cent, but the magazine’s exposure power is at 
least 70 per cent. Depending upon copy, which is outside 
the medium’s control, any advertisement could score at 
least 70 per cent. 

Just for the sake of orderliness, it may be worth men- 
tioning that references in this discussion to copy per- 
formance concern only the relatively superficial property 
of the advertisement’s being remembered, not its ultimate 
ability to sell. Also, we must realize that some of the 
variations in advertisement recognition scores are attrib- 
utable to the techniques behind the scores. Maxwell Ule 
of Kenyon & Eckhardt has done very thorough experi- 
mentation in this area, and has demonstrated the enor- 
mous range of results depending on interviewing methods. 


Limitations of Audience Data 


As I have mentioned, it is easy enough to criticize the 
use of advertisement perception scores to close the gap 
between editorial audience and advertising exposure. 
However, it is equally easy to criticize audience measure- 
ments for leaving this gap. There is no doubt that the 
great usefulness of issue audience figures has fre- 
quently led to the over-enthusiastic implication 
that they covered everything, and there was no gap 
left. In past years, those individuals or organizations 
who considered themselves placed at a disadvantage by 
this over-enthusiasm tended to answer the one mistake by 
another: They denounced audience figures per se, instead 
of denouncing the misuse of these figures. If we all would 
now supplement the traditional editorial audience measure- 
ment with a direct measurement of advertising exposure, 
instead of leaving the gap to be filled indirectly by adver- 
tisement recognition data, most likely we could move 
audience out of the position of being over-appreciated by 
some and under-appreciated by others. 

To relieve the space buyer and non-buyer from having 
to use copy-depressed advertisement scores in evaluating 
magazines, our ultimate aim should be to provide direct 
measurements of the number of occasions people are 
exposed and the kinds of people involved. When thinking 
in terms of people exposed and frequency of exposure, we 
repeat the basic condition on which all advertising en- 
deavors rest: leaving aside a few typical cases as excep- 
tions to the rule, we may say any advertiser tries to reach 
many people many times. This principle of frequency is 
carried to an extreme by such statements as: “If you 
don’t have the means to approach your potential con- 
sumers with your advertising more than once, you had 
better save the money and don’t approach them at all.” 


Principle of Repeat Impressions 


This principle of repeat impressions upon the same 
individual is not a one-sided idea entertained by the 
advertiser alone. All media are in agreement with it, and 
use the principle seriously and sincerely to induce the 
advertiser to buy not one week of a TV show but 13 weeks 
or more; to buy not one radio station break but dozens; 
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to buy not one magazine or newspaper page but 13 or 26 
or 52. This principle of repeat impressions upon the same 
individual, overtly supported by both advertisers and 
media, then obviously merits some attention. The adver- 
tiser who in the second week of January puts before his 
TV audience the same commercial as he did in the first 
week, does not regret that many of the viewers in the 
second week are identical with those in the first week. On 
the contrary, he values this repetition. The magazine which 
suggests to an advertiser 26 insertions instead of one, does 
not try to hide the fact that many of the later insertions 
will lead to repeat impressions on the same individuals. 
Repetition is an ingredient of success. 


Learning and Repetition 


Why do buyers and sellers of advertising time and space 
agree so closely on the value of repeat presentations to the 
same person? This confidence obviously goes back to a 
multitude of daily observations reinforced by observations 
in the field of marketing. Advertising is a special form of 
learning, and advertising represents a special case within 
the general law that learning progresses with repetition. 
Very few, unusual persons can remember a poem after 
reading it once. The normal human being has to read the 
poem again and again until it finally “sinks in.” It is this 
general reinforcement of learning by repeat teaching 
which operates in mastering a language, walking upright, 
and buying the brand suggested by the advertiser. Since 
advertisers are prepared to pay more for repeat impres- 
sions in some situations, they can be expected to respect 
repeat impressions in other situations where they come 
automatically, without need for repeat payment. Publi- 
cations, outdoor billboards, point-of-sales posters 
and transit car-cards, being of spatial magnitude, 
have the ability to give repeat exposures over time 
to a single insertion. Without this ability these media 
would be reduced in their value. Or, expressing the point 
from a different angle, one may say the benefit the adver- 
tiser derives from the use of print media is, to a large 
extent, the result of repeated exposures to each insertion. 

There is another important consideration in exposure 
frequencies which is independent of the problem of learn- 
ing through repeat impressions. Let us say a given small 
advertisement on a given magazine page is perceived by 
LO out of 100 persons who open the page the first time. 
If the same 100 persons all open the same page a second 
time, some of those who did not see the advertisement in 
the first round certainly will see it in the second round. 
Thus, repeat exposures not only lead to reinforced percep- 
tion by the same people, but also to original perception by 
new people. (If there were no selective force in operation, 
and the law of chance alone determined the result, then 
there would be 19 persons who perceived the advertise- 
ment after the 100 persons had each been exposed twice, 
given 10 perceivers after the first round of exposure. ) 

An extreme case is presented by the outdoor medium. 
A 14-poster showing in Poughkeepsie at present produces 
approximately 2.25 million occasions during a month on 
which a person is exposed to the advertising. This includes 
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about 500,000 exposures to pedestrians. The residence 
population of Poughkeepsie is around 40,000. Whatever 
the number of perceptions and final sales effect of this 
showing, depending on the copy used, it can be safely 
assumed to have come more from the repeat than the 
initial exposures. Repeat exposures without repeat 
payments is a strong feature of this medium; to 
omit repetition in researching this medium’s per- 
formance is to mislead the advertiser and his adver- 
tising agency. 


Measurement of Exposure 


Let me make some condensed and simplified references 
to our attempts to estimate advertising exposures for 
magazines. It appeared worthwhile to start with the simple 
device of going through the issue with a reader and letting 
him reconstruct as best he could which of the pages he 
had fully opened. The ability of a reader to reconstruct 
his past page opening through the issue rests not only on 
his memory of specific visible characteristics of each page 
opened, but also on his memory of a pattern or series of 
page openings, in which a single page taken out of context 
might not necessarily be recognized. There are deductive 
elements involved, in addition to specific memory of a 
page. The nature of this deduction may be illustrated by 
a statement like, “I rode the bus on January 18 of last 
year.” There are no detectable traces left in the person’s 
memory of actions taken on this particular day more than 
a year ago, yet he might still be able to make the statement 
with considerable reliability. The person may know he has 
ridden the bus practically every weekday with the excep- 
tion of his summer vacation. January 18 being a weekday 
outside of summer vacation, therefore almost certainly 
was a day on which he took a bus ride. 

Another contribution to the difference between the 
exposure scores and traditional recognition scores comes 
from the fact that the single act of page opening automati- 
cally involves two facing pages: the left page and the 
right page both being exposed when either is exposed. 
Whatever deduction or recognition contributes to the 
respondent’s conviction that he was exposed to the left 
page, automatically places him as having been in visual 
range of the right page also. Thus, even if someone wanted 
to retreat to traditional recognition in an attempt to esti- 
mate advertisement exposure, he could—after recognition 
of the left page—at least give the advertisement on the 
right page credit for being exposed (and vice-versa). 
Because of the automatic scanning movements of the 
human eye, and its natural angle of vision, it is most 
unlikely that anything on the left page is seen while an 
advertisement on the right page was not within the field 
of vision. 

From this concept of advertising page exposure and how 
to measure it, we developed and tested for the Saturday 
Evening Post a practical and reproducible method of 
counting how often the audience of a magazine issue fully 
opens an advertising page within the issue. This took well 
over a year and a variety of check studies. Then we applied 
the method in a national study of the Post which was 
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STEPS TO LEARNING FRC 


TOTAL FUNCTION of the magazine is to 
contacts between the magazine and people by 
arousing their interest in the magazine's 
content. 


EXPOSURES of people to advertisements 
are brought about by the advertisements 
_ entering the field of vision of the people 

leafing through the magazine pages. 


PERCEPTION of advertisements by 
people exposed is brought about by 
stimulus of copy strong enough to 
make an impression upon the mind 
as well as an effect upon the eye. 
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completed in 1958. For reasons of demonstrable accuracy 
in introducing this new measurement, we confined the 
discussion with the respondent to his magazine reading 
and page opening within the 24 hours of yesterday. Difler- 
ent but equivalent population samples were interviewed 
each day until the issue of the Saturday Evening Post was 
five weeks old. For getting exposure frequency, this method 
has the same result statistically as revisiting the same per 
sons every day for 35 days, each time asking them about 
their yesterday behavior. However, our method avoids the 
artificial effect which such highly condensed repeat inter 
views would have on a person’s normal reading behavior. 
The end result is to represent all the different days that all 
the different readers open each page. 
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Since there was no precedent for this kind of measure- 
ment, it seemed important to make advance tests of the 
reliability with which people are capable today of recon- 
structing the pages they opened fully yesterday. For this 
we needed an independent source of information about 
actual page opening which did not depend upon the 
respondent. At first we used just direct observation, then 
hidden observation through a one-way mirror. The latter 
enables the observer to observe and record a person’s 
actual opening of pages as it occurs, without the knowl- 
edge of this person. We also made tests by means of light- 
sensitive emulsions, which then led to the thought of gluing 
pages together. After some experimentation, we reduced 
the amount of glue to a tiny drop, placed in the middle of 
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the page. Only if the respondent opens the page completely 
is the tiny glue seal broken. Later inspection of the issue 
then proves which pages he actually did open. Tests using 
the glue-seal device demonstrated that respondents are 
able to report today 96 per cent of the actual number of 
pages they opened yesterday, thus leaving a slight under- 
statement of daily exposure to the average advertising 
page. For a given advertising page, the chance is 85 per 
cent that a given respondent’s reported behavior, agrees 
with his actual behavior. 
















Gap between Measurements 


A real gap still left open between this measure- 
ment and the ideal measurement is that any repeat 
exposures within a given day are not counted. Before 
a magazine is credited with having exposed its page twice 
to the same reader, these two exposures have to take place 
on two different days. The problem lies in two uncertain- 
ties related to definition and to human memory. If some- 
body going through a magazine is interrupted by a tele- 
phone call, he may later resume his reading where he left 
off and thereby be exposed again to the same page he was 
on when the telephone rang. Yet, with the interrogation 
techniques available, it is unlikely that one could catch 
this repeat exposure. There may be similar difficulties even 
if reading is interrupted by one or two hours. There comes 
a point, of course, where exposures in the same day are 
as distinct in the respondent’s mind as those on different 
days—let’s say when a page opening which took place in 
the morning is repeated in the afternoon—and constitutes 
just as valuable a repeat exposure as if it took place the 
following morning. The questions to be asked concerning 
repeat exposures within a day are at our disposal. It is only 
because we are not yet completely satisfied about the reli- 
ability of respondents’ frequency estimates within a day. 
that we decided to leave this gap open at present. This 
means that for newspapers, where each issue is read mostly 
within just one day, the exposure days measurement is 
equivalent to number of people exposed. 




























Exposures for Magazines 


There can hardly be any doubt that monthly 
magazines, with each issue operating over 30 days 
before the next issue starts competing with it, will 
provide more exposures per reader. Furthermore, 
it may be expected that a magazine which builds up 
a large audience per copy by going into the hands 
of many different people, will provide fewer expo- 
sures per reader than a magazine with less audience 
per copy. There can be no general rule as to which is 
preferable. The advertiser has to judge, in the light of his 
specific problem and objectives, to what extent he consid- 
ers the situations equal or unequal. The study for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post did not present the new advertising 
exposure data in place of traditional audience figures, but 
in addition to them. The advertiser comes closer to his 
final goal, the more information the medium provides him 
about the opportunities given for his advertisement to be 
effective. As long as we advance toward this goal without 
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confusing the actual magazine performance with copy 
effect, we hope all magazines can profit from being given 
credit by the advertiser for documenting their full ability 
to expose advertising to his customers. In this way they 
will no longer be penalized by a person’s limit in 
remembering advertisements. 

In advertising in general, it is considered both ineffec- 
tive and in poor taste to show the alleged shortcomings of 
a competitive brand, rather than just demonstrate the 
merits of one’s own brand. This goes so far that any adver- 
tising medium, be it transit, outdoor, TV, radio, news- 
papers, or magazines, may reject an advertisement which 
specifically devaluates the advertiser’s competitor by name. 
For some odd reason, the same restraint is not so 
prevalent in media’s own promotion. For his own 
understandable self-interest, many an advertiser may have 
contributed to this situation by suggesting that a medium 
show not only its own characteristics, but those of its 
competitors as well. Yet the same advertiser most likely 
would be disturbed if his consumers demanded that he 
present in his advertising the properties of his competitors’ 
products as well as his own. Because of the prevailing prac- 
tice of media promotion, occasionally too much weight is 
put upon the competitiveness of media activity. 

We observe that approximately 90 per cent of any indi- 
vidual magazine’s business comes from advertisers who 
simultaneously use other magazines. The decision whether 


to use magazines at all precedes and affects each magazine 
more than the later decision on which particular magazines 
to use. Under present circumstances, every magazine can 
gain from the advertisers’ understanding of their exposure 
rates, even though the gains cannot be exactly equal. 
When it became clear that, at least for the present, the 
Advertising Research Foundation plan for a 30-magazine 
audience study was not to be blessed with success, I decided 
to put the plan of audience plus exposure measurement 
before the leading publishers in the country. It developed 
that there is basic agreement with our concept among 
many magazines. Most important, among those profes- 
sionals who share the responsibility for inter-media selec- 
tion in the interest of the advertiser, a growing segment 
encourages the new magazine measurement. With all these 
developments taking place in the relatively short period 
since the first presentation of the concept in the Saturday 
Evening Post study, one may assume that current maga- 
zine evaluation methods, which actually devalue magazines, 
will soon generally be replaced by more adequate informa- 
tion. How much advantage the magazine industry 
gains from advertising exposure measurement will 
depend on the quality of research field work, and 
the extent to which the results are used positively 
to tell the advertiser what a magazine offers him, 
instead of to show deficiencies in other media in 
general or other magazines in particular. ’ 





Single Rate Discussed 
By New York Media Planners 


OME 40 new faces were seen at the second meeting 
S of the New York Media Planners held at the Adver- 
tising Club March 3. 

Because of the presence of many newcomers among the 
68 attending, a large part of the session was devoted to 
explaining the background and purposes of the group, 
said Neuman McEvoy, president of the group and media 
director of Cunningham & Walsh. 

Some of the principal objectives, explained at length 
to the new members, are the need for more scientific 
approaches to media selection and buying, integration of 
media planning with sharper marketing data, and the 
desirability of recruiting more young men and women 
for media careers, to the benefit of the entire advertising 
industry. 

High spot of the evening was a discussion of the single- 
rate problem, led by a panel moderated by William E. 
Matthews, with the assistance of Larry Deckinger and 
Robert H. Boulware, vice president and associate media 
director of Bryan Houston. 

Mr. Matthews is vice president of the group, as well as 
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SECOND MEETING: Newman F. McEvoy (standing), president of the New 
York Media Planners, welcomes the 68 members attending. 


vice president in charge of media relations at Young & 
Rubicam. Dr. Deckinger is vice president and media 
director of Grey Advertising Agency. 

Mr. McEvoy was pleased to note that the discussion 
brought a good response from the floor, and cited ue 
participation as one of the group’s key objectives. > 

“We don’t want to preach to our members,” he s 
“We want to turn our meetings into real working sessio 
and that’s what we saw Tuesday night. We'll try to look 
at all phases of the problems we take up, and get the 
perspective of advertisers and media as well as our owl 
largely agency view.” 

New business covered at the meeting included election 
of Dave Wasko, of Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, and 
Max Tendrich, of Weiss & Geller, Inc., as members ‘ 


large. 
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How To Use Direct Mai 
In Helping Dealers 


Campaigns average 6 to 10 cents per ptece 
in the mail, and cost of new customers is low. 


By A. M. Andersen 


EALER-HELP direct mail ad- 

vertising is a specialized type of 
direct mail which is unique in that it 
identifies for a consumer—in a per- 
sonal way—where he may purchase a 
manufacturer’s product. It is, in other 
words, a link between a manufactur- 
er’s dealers and its national advertis- 
ing in newspapers and magazines and 
on radio and television. 





A. M. Andersen is executive vice presi- 
dent of The Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 
poration, Chicago. He is in charge of 
the firm’s direct mail and merchandising 
divisions. 
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Thus, this particular kind of direct 
mail advertising is an essential part 
of marketing campaigns for certain 
products and, as such, is often a joint 
venture of a manufacturer, its dis- 
tributors and dealers, and a direct 
mail house. 


Conditions which should exist 
for dealer-help direct mail to 
produce maximum results are: 


1. The manufacturer’s prod- 
ucts should be a major source of 
its dealers’ sales. 


2. The product or products 
being promoted should have a 
high unit price or should be one 
for which there is a potentially 
high number of repeat sales. 


The best of all possible situations 
exists when the product or service is 
such that consumers can be developed 
into regular customers. 


Suitable Products 


Products for which dealer-help di- 
rect mail has been used with excellent 
results include oil, gasoline, tires, and 
other automotive accessories, automo- 
biles, washing machines, ranges, re- 
frigerators, other major appliances, 
and types of building materials. 


With an eye to developing regular 
customers, dealer-help direct mail is 
used on a “campaign” basis—three or 
more mailings made usually from 
four to six weeks apart, but in some 
cases 10 days or two months apart. 
On each mailing piece, the dealer is 
identified. For example, a consumer 
receives a piece about a national 
brand of tires in which the name of 
the John Jones’ service station is 
given a prominent place, with Jones’ 
address, and perhaps his telephone 
number, a photograph of him or his 
place of business, and so on. 

Such dealer campaigns are initi- 
ated by the manufacturer working 
with a mailing house and carried out 
regionally or nationally. This, of 
course, is in the interest of economy, 
efficiency, and quality. Obviously, 
most local business men cannot pro- 
duce a fine four-color mailing piece, 
without the cost being prohibitive. 

Thus, professionals in the field of 
advertising and marketing design a 
campaign, knowing that it will be 
used by hundreds of dealers. And 
well-prepared mailing pieces contrib- 
ute immeasurably to the success of a 
campaign. In addition, traffic-build- 
ing sweepstakes, premiums, and give- 
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TRADING AREAS. “When dealers order mailings, they indicate not only the number 
of names to which the pieces are to be sent, but they also specify what their 
local trading area is in terms of streets or highways that form its boundaries.” 


aways are part of some dealer-help 


mail programs. 


Timing of Campaign 

Timing of a campaign will de- 
pend upon the nature of the 
business being served. Many auto- 
motive services and products have a 
seasonal aspect. Motorists are most 
receptive to a mailing piece about 
winterizing products and services at 
the time of year when the weather is 
becoming chilly. Other kinds of busi- 
nesses have seasonal ups and downs, 
too, and mailings are timed to take 
maximum advantage of them. 

In the actual handling of a dealer- 
help direct mail campaign, the deal- 
ers, of course, play a key part. Thus, 
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once an executive decision has been 
made to run a series of mailings, it 
is not enough to sit back and wait for 
results. The active interest of dealers 
must be solicited. Partly this is nec- 
essary because the dealer is often a 
buyer in the situation. As it is a 
cooperative venture, he usually pays 
for part of the cost. And it is his 
privilege to decide if he will partici- 
pate in the campaign and to what 
extent. 

Salesmen for the manufacturer and 
distributors make contact with deal- 
ers armed with materials about the 
campaign. The dealer, if he is going 
to participate, places an order based 
on the number of names he wishes to 
mail to—500, or 5,000 or any other 


chosen quantity. At this point, it is 
important that the salesmen — and 
hence the dealers—realize that a mail- 
ing to present customers is a good 
policy, but real effectiveness comes 
only when a list includes a substan- 
tial number of prospective customers. 


Control of Mailings 

There was a time when a dealer- 
help campaign was finished as far as 
the manufacturer was concerned once 
the mailing pieces had been produced 
and shipped to the dealer. From there, 
the dealer was on his own, and was 
expected to prepare a mailing list, 
address the pieces, and get them to 
the post office. The net result of such 
a practice was that ;when salesmen 
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later checked, they found dealers’ 
back shelves stacked high with mail- 
ing pieces covered with the dust of 
months and even years. 

This was difficult to understand, 
considering that the dealers had spent 
their own money to buy the mailing 
pieces. But the explanation was sim- 
ple. Preparing a mailing list is a 
time-consuming job, as is address- 
ing and mailing. Dealers just did 
not have the time nor the staff 
to process the mailings, although 
they had been originally con- 
vinced of the efficacy of such a 
campaign. 

Accordingly, manufacturers came 
to the conclusion that the only way 
that they would be certain that their 
share of the money invested in the 
campaign was doing a job was to 
control the mailings themselves. Since 
manufacturers might, comparatively 
speaking, be no more equipped than 
their dealers to handle the mailings, 
companies such as my own were re- 
tained to do the actual work. 

But even after this major change 
in thinking took place, it was still 
recognized that part of the effect of 
dealer-help direct mail would be lost 
if the mailings were not properly 
localized. Thus, for most campaigns, 
our company has an individualized 
imprint worked out with each dealer 
for mailing pieces sent out under his 
name. 


Dealers Correct Lists 

The key item in localizing mail- 
ings, however, is the mailing list. 
The mailing houses own the big lists, 
but the dealers know the local situa- 
tion. We solve the problem in this 
manner: When dealers order mail- 
ings, they indicate not only the num- 
ber of names to which the pieces are 
to be sent, but they also specify what 
their local trading area is in terms 
of streets or highways that form its 
boundaries. 

With this information, we send to 
the dealer the number of names he 
has ordered plus a considerable num- 
ber more, all drawn from his terri- 
tory. This enables the dealer to make 
any deletions he cares to, and still 
end with the 500 or 5,000 names he 
plans to have used for his mailings. 
For example, he will eliminate names 
of competitors and competitors’ em- 
Ployees, poor credit risks, and people 
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who have recently died or moved 
away. He can also add names to the 
list. 

With each name on the list 
supplied to the dealer, there is 
often additional information. For 
example, if the names are taken from 
the national automobile list, the make 
and model of car owned is supplied. 

Dealers send their corrected lists 
back to us. The net result is that 
localized mailings are sent out from 
a central point. Manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, and dealer are all assured 
that the mailings are not only going 
to the best possible lists, but that 
they go out at the best times. 


Five Objectives 


This, then, is an outline of how 
dealer - help direct mail programs 
work. They all have these objectives 
in common: 


1. To reach only selected, logical 
prospects. 


2. To spotlight and identify the 
dealer in his own trading area. 


3. To tie the dealer into the over- 
all national advertising program. 


4. To influence the prospect to act 
at the most advantageous time. 


5. To establish repeat buying pat- 
terns. 


More and more, direct mail adver- 
tising is figuring in the thinking of 
advertising and marketing people. 
Obviously it is difficult to ignore a 
medium on which almost $1.5 billion 
was spent in 1957. As companies be- 
come more deeply involved in the 
marketing function, they will find the 
dealer-help variety of direct mail to 
be a flexible, useful promotion tool. 

As to the costs of a dealer-help 
campaign, generalizations are difh- 
cult. Each campaign differs widely in 
terms of number of mailings, kinds 
of mailings, and special refinements, 
for example, optional participation in 
three or four pieces only of a 10-piece 
campaign. However, it can be safe- 
ly said that the cost per new 
customer gained is low and that 
most campaigns cost 6 to 10 
cents per piece in the mail. This 
cost, of course, depends on quantity, 
art work, type of mailing, and other 
factors. The best testimonial to the 
effectiveness of dealer-help direct 
mail is its continued use, year after 
year, by advertisers. e 





Three Major Media 
Get $1.4 Billion 


1958 TOTAL of nearly $1.4 bil- 
lion, an all time high, was in- 
vested in three major media, maga- 
zines, Sunday magazine sections, and 
network television, according to “Na- 
tional Advertising Investments, Vol- 
ume 10, Number 2,” published by 
Leading National Advertisers, Inc. 
This total represents an increase of 
$14.8 million over the 1957 figure. 
Heading the 1958 list was Procter & 
Gamble, with a total of $58,451,105 
placed in the three media, making the 
soap company high spending adver- 
tiser for the third successive year. 
Top nine advertisers for 1958, fol- 
lowing P&G, were, in order, General 
Motors, General Foods, Colgate- 
Palmolive, American Home Products, 
Lever Brothers, Ford, Chrysler, Bris- 
tol-Myers, and General Mills. 


Three media covered by the report 
are magazines and Sunday magazine 
sections, measured by Publishers In- 
formation Bureau, and network tele- 
vision, reported by LNA-BAR. While 
these organizations report every na- 
tional advertiser in the three media, 
regardless of size, this volume lists 
only those firms spending $25,000 or 
more, but accounting for more than 
95 per cent of total expenditures in 
the three media. 


Expenditures for Top 100 


In addition to a ranking of the top 
100 national advertisers and their 
total 1958 spending, together with a 
breakdown of investment in P.I.B. 
general magazines, farm magazines, 
Sunday magazine sections, and net- 
work TV, the report gives total ex- 
penditures of the top 100 for the 
years 1954 through ’58. 

A directory of advertisers by com- 
pany and by product shows brand or 
subsidiary expenditures in the three 
media. Statistical supplements include 
comparative expenditures by indus- 
trial class for 1957 and °58, media 
totals by groups for the years 1954 
through °58, and outdoor advertising 
expenditures for 1958, as well as net- 
work TV advertising revenue from 
1950 through 1958, and dollar vol- 
ume of national magazine advertising 


from 1915 to 1958. a 
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By Lionel B. Moses 


scope, Dave Wasko, discussing 

media claims on saturation cov- 
erage in his “Trade Talk,” said there 
is still confusion about the term 
“merchandisable coverage.” He said 
it is generally placed at 20 per cent 
of the families in a marketing area, 
but that the origin of this figure is 
unknown. 

Thirty years is long enough for 
anything in general use to remain 
unknown. The origin of this 20 per 
cent borderline is not unknown to 


[: THE JANUARY issue of Mep1a/ 





Lionel B. Moses is vice president of 
Parade Publications, Inc. An octoge- 
narian as of last September, his formula 
for a long and vigorous life includes 
“ . . sufficient rest, temperance, and 
proper habits are not enough. A person 
has to like what he is doing.” Mr. Moses 
joined Parade in 1947 following dis- 
tinguished service with the American 
Weekly's trade extension division, which 
he organized and headed. 
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What Is 
“Merchandisable Circulation ? 


A confession 
by the man 
who coined 


the term. 


me. I originated it. Here’s how, and 
why. 

In 1929 I made a report to Ameri- 
can Weekly salesmen at their annual 
meeting in New York, preparatory 
to the launching of that publication’s 
Trade Extension Division. I directed 
the operations of this division for 
the ensuing 18 years, until I joined 
Red Motley on Parade in 1947. 

Here is the first section of that 
report: 

“What is Merchandisable Circula- 
tion? 

“A national magazine is said to 
have merchandisable circulation 
when it has a coverage of such density 
in any given community that it will 
influence retailers to promote the 
advertiser's product. 

“What percentage of the families 
in a community must a national mag- 
azine reach in order to give coverage 
‘of such density?’ 

“In the very nature of things, no 


exact percentage can be stated, to 
apply in all circumstances for all 
products. However, 20 per cent of 
all families in a city or town, reached 
by any one national magazine, is the 
approximate borderline at which this 
merchandisable coverage starts. 

“A manufacturer wants two things 
from advertising: 

“1. Orders from retailers, direct 
or through jobbers; 

“2. Purchases by consumers. 

“When he selects a magazine in 
which to advertise, he expects that 
magazine to deliver results on both 
of those objectives — getting retail 
stores to stock and promote his mer- 
chandise, and then building con- 
sumer acceptance in the community 
so that those stores can sell his mer 
chandise. 

“Obviously, a merchant’s only rea 
son for buying merchandise is his 
belief that he can sell it within 4 
reasonable time and at a satisfactory 
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profit. If he buys on confidence based 
on a promised advertising campaign, 
he must believe that the advertise- 
ments will be seen and read by a 
substantial percentage of his cus- 
tomers, and that they will be influ- 
enced to buy because of this adver- 
tising. 

“So far as a retail merchant is 
concerned, there is no such thing as 
national advertising. 

“*How many of my customers will 
see it?’ is the only question that in- 
terests the retailer. 

“Jobbers and retailers may buy a 
manufacturer’s product because they 
believe certain advertising will en- 
able them to sell it to their custom- 
ers; but unless the customers buy in 
profitable numbers there will be no 
repeat orders — and no manufacturer 
needs to be reminded that profits 
depend upon repeats. 

“If these premises are sound, it 
seems clear that the first thing a 
manufacturer will seek in an adver- 
tising medium is — 

“Maximum number of responsive 
readers 

“Among customers of maximum 
number of retailers 

“At minimum cost per advertising 
message per customer.” 

This was followed by detailed 
breakdowns showing family coverage 
of 20 per cent or more in 536 towns 
and cities with population of 10,000 
or more, and in 2,479 additional 
towns with population of 1,000 to 
10,000. These two groups then got 
another breakdown showing where 
the coverage was 50 per cent or more, 
40 to 50 per cent, 30 to 40 per cent, 
and 20 to 30 per cent. 


Now for the Confession 


Thirty years ago the Saturday 
Evening Post had a grip on national 
advertising budgets such as no other 
publication ever had, before or since 
that time—thanks to the promotional 
genius of the late Charles Coolidge 
Parlin. 

If we hoped to get advertising 
from national brand manufacturers 
we had to prove that their salesmen 
could use American Weekly adver- 
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tising more effectively than they 
could use advertising in The Post. 
So that was the target at which my 
report was aimed. 

Before writing that report I had 
called on many media directors and 
other advertising agency executives, 
also on sales managers and adver- 
tising managers of national adver- 
tisers, asking them just one question: 
“What percentage of a retailer’s cus- 
tomers must be exposed to your ad- 
vertising in order to give your sales- 
men a logical basis for soliciting 
merchandising support for your ad- 
vertised product?” 


No Factual Basis 


The answers I got were amazing 
for two reasons. First, because they 
varied so widely—all the way from 10 
per cent to 50; and second, because 
not one of the men I interviewed 
(every one of whom was rated as a 
top authority in this field) quoted 
any factual basis for the estimate. 
No research, no survey—no nothing. 
Just personal opinions. All flying by 
the seats of their pants. 

Those who were ticketed in our 
trade as “S.E.P. filling stations” 
thought an overall average of 10 or 
15 per cent was enough—“provided 
there was heavy coverage in upper 
income areas.” Those who rated 
newspapers as the all-important print 
medium wanted 30, 35, and up to 
50 per cent. 

There were a number who picked 
25, 30, 35 per cent—but there were 
also some who said 20 per cent—and 
I needed that 20 per cent figure for 
one very important reason. 

My analysis covered the 9,701,177 
families who in 1929 lived in U. S. 
towns and cities with more than 1,000 
population. If I could show a good 
coverage picture for that overall 
market, American Weekly vs. Satur- 
day Evening Post, our salesmen could 
run with it. But there was a stum- 
bling block. It was named New York. 
That market accounted for a big slice 
of the 10 million families, and the 
American Weekly had 23.5 per cent 
family coverage in that market in 
1929. 


It was as simple as that. With 


“merchandisable coverage” set at 20 
per cent, I could include the New 
York families and have a wonderful 
story for the salesmen. So I used 20 
per cent, then sat back and braced 
myself for the explosion. 


There wasn’t any. There never has 
been any. To my surprise (and 
amusement), the 20 per cent: figure 
was accepted—with occasional claims 
to parenthood — by research depart- 
ments, media, sales, and advertising 
departments everywhere. Advertising 
presentations, bulletins to salesmen, 
broadsides—all sorts of studies evalu- 
ating advertising’s role in marketing 
—explained that 20 per cent family 
coverage in a market was the estab- 
lished point where advertising pro- 
vides salesmen with an effective mer- 
chandising tool . . . and this is still 
going on. 

I don’t feel too guilty. Maybe 20 
per cent is about right. Who knows? 
I don’t; and I have been studying 
the problem for much longer than 
30 years. ‘ 


TELEVISION RECORD 


Television’s share of total adver- 
tising dollars hit an all-time high of 
13.7 per cent in 1958, according to 
the Television Bureau of Advertising. 
Total TV revenue for time, talent, 
and production in 1958 was 8 per cent 
higher than 1957, reaching nearly 
$1.4 billion. Of this, network ac- 
counted for $720 million, national 
spot reached $398 million, and local 
television totaled $276 million. 


NEW FREQUENCY 


Photographic Trade News began a 
new 26-time frequency in January, 
and introduced several new features, 
including a Washington Newsletter, 
a tape recording and hi-fi feature, 
and a Wall Street commentary on the 
photographic industry. 


INDUSTRY CLINICS 


Oil Heating & Air Conditioning 
Age, launched in January, is sponsor- 
ing a series of working clinics for the 
fuel oil industry. Topic of the first 
clinic was speedier fuel oil delivery. 
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OW FAR should a publisher go 
H in selling a market as well as 
a magazine? How much market in- 
formation should an advertiser or 
agency expect from a publisher in 
order to make sound evaluations of a 
publication’s worth? 

It’s something like a bingo game. 
Each publisher has a different set of 
numbers on his card. When the num- 
bers that the advertiser calls out 
match certain numbers on the card, 
then the two sets of conditions are, 
let us say, compatible. The problem 
then narrows down to knowing what 
the numbers are. 

Few advertisers have clear pictures 
of their markets, as clear, for exam- 
ple, as the maker of bowling balls 
who can easily enough count the 





Howard G. Sawyer is vice president 
and marketing director of James Thomas 
Chirurg Company of Boston and New 
York. He is a specialist in the analysis 
of business publications as advertising 
media. 
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By Howard G. Sawyer 


Market vs. Audience Research 
In Business Media Selection 


How far should a publisher go in selling a market as well 


as a magazine? 


bowling alleys. And few publishers 
know enough about their markets to 
tell advertisers exactly how much of 
their circulation represents sales 
potential for the advertisers. 

In a good many cases, though, the 
publisher knows more about his mar- 
ket (and its many sub-divisions) 
than the advertiser knows about his 
market. 

Therefore, it is reasonable to argue 
that the publisher, by defining and 
describing his market, does the ad- 
vertiser service which may help make 
the latter a better advertiser. 

Somehow, though, a satisfactory 
relationship between what the buyer 
knows and what the seller knows must 
be established in order to agree upon 
a mutually satisfactory order for 
space. There must be answers to: 

1. What is the market? 

2. Who is the market? 

3. How does the who operate? 

4. Does the publication reach the 
what and the who? 


5. Does the who read the publica- . 
tion? 
6. Does the who read about the 7 


advertiser's class of product? 


1. What is the market? Theo- ~ 
retically, the answer to this question 
is the responsibility of the advertiser. 
If he doesn’t accept the responsibility 
or hasn’t the facilities for staking out 
his target area with some degree of 
definition, then the publisher can 
score by spelling it out for him. 

But since it should be a specific 
answer to “What is the market for 
my particular product?” rather than 
an over-all picture of a market only 
a segment of which is of interest to 
the advertiser, then it may be too 
expensive for the publisher to learn 
enough about the advertiser’s product 
and its applications, and to break out 
of his fund of information that part 
of it pertinent to the particular case. 

In any event, he’d be doing what 
the advertiser should be doing, if the 
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Any marketing plan in Boston must start with . . . 


the upper two-thirds 


Divide Boston into three income groups: upper, middle, 
lower. You'll find that the upper and middle-income groups 
(two-thirds of the population) read the Herald-Traveler more 
often than any other newspaper. (Boston University Study.) 

Upper and middle-income people account for 75% of the 
Herald-Traveler’s circulation, which is the largest among the 
standard-sized Boston newspapers. 

These are the people who buy more of everything — from 
food (LIFE Study of Consumer Expenditures) to outboard 


motors.* They are the people who have the greatest brand 
loyalties — and will spend more for quality. They are the 
people whom Boston retailers have in mind when they give 
the Herald-Traveler the major share of their advertising 
(linage leadership for 27 years in retail, 25 years in depart- 
ment stores, 21 years in grocery advertising). 

They are the people whom your marketing plan — any 
marketing plan — should consider first in Boston. 
*53% of all U.S. families purchase 67% of all goods. 


Statistics from Boston University Study of Greater Boston Market. 


The Boston Herald-Traveler 


ist IN BOSTON LINAGE FOR 32 YEARS 


Represented nationally by George A. McDevitt Co., New York «+ Philadelphia + Detroit + Chicago + Los Angeles. 
Special travel and resort representative: Hal Winter Co., Miami Beach. 
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latter were (which he often isn’t) 
marketing-minded. 

So the publisher has to make up 
his mind whether the prize is worth 
the effort. 


2 and 3. Who is the market? 
and How does the who operate? 
These are more logically within the 
publisher’s realm. Reason is the pub- 
lisher has better means of determin- 
ing these things than the advertiser 
has. The publisher’s editor should 
know more about how a plant buys 
than the salesmen (or distributors’ 
salesmen) who are the advertiser's 
chief (and perhaps only) communi- 
cation with the field. Salesmen, un- 
fortunately, see only the persons they 
can get to see, and, furthermore, are 
limited in their ability to analyze and 
report the whole buying procedure. 


Should Describe 


Although, theoretically again, the 
advertiser ought to do the necessary 
research to become familiar with 
purchasing procedures, this may be 
too much to expect at the present 
stage in the evolution of marketing. 
So the publisher, again, can help by 
describing what goes on in terms 
that are the more helpful as they are 
more specific. 


4. Does the publication reach 
the what and the who? This is 
clearly for the publisher to answer. 
Strangely enough, he often falls down 
in this area, because the information 
he provides is usually designed to 
be competitive; engaged in a num- 
bers game with other publishers, he 
just lists plants and titles and copies, 
and ignores the fact that any one 
advertiser is interested in only a 
fraction of the total of these. Which 
fraction and how big a fraction in 
Publication A, which and how big in 
Publication B, are too often un- 
answered. 

A few praiseworthy attempts have 
been made, by means of surveys, to 
show interest by recipients in various 
product classifications. I believe more 
might be done in this direction; | 
would be impressed by a report that 
25 per cent of the recipients had a 
primary influence in the purchase of 
my product, 50 per cent a secondary 
influence. If I can recognize them by 
plant type and by title (or function), 
I not only know how many people | 
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might reach for my advertising in- 
vestment, but I also have an idea of 
how to address them. 

The difficulty of arriving at the 
desired understanding of the situa- 
tion varies, of course. | may manu- 
facture something that can be used 
anywhere in industry—paint, for ex- 
ample. But different industries use 
different amounts of paint and dif- 
ferent persons have the job of buying 
it. Each publisher should be able, 
ideally, to tell how many paint buy- 
ers he covers and who they are and 
whether (to anticipate Question No. 
5) those persons will read about 
paint in his magazine. 

Or, I may make something for the 
textile industry. That’s an industry 
which is rather well statisticated. It’s 
relatively easy for the textile publica- 
tion to tell me how much of my type 
of product is purchased and who does 
the purchasing. 


Must Have Data 


If I manufacture only knitting ma- 
chines, however, I need to know what 
percentage of the knitting mills are 
covered by the publication and what 
percentage of the circulation goes into 
knitting mills, and I also want to 
know what percentage is top manage- 
ment and what is operating manage- 
ment. 

Or, if I manufacture an accessory 
that can be used in the knitting proc- 
ess, I need to know how much of it 
is used (in order to evaluate the 
magazine), what percentage of those 
people are covered by the magazine’s 
circulation, and whether that’s enough 
to justify a vertical approach (tex- 
tile) rather than a horizontal ap- 
proach (purchasing, for example). 


5. Does the who read the pub- 
lication? This brings us to audience 
research as distinguished from cir- 
culation analysis. Very little has 
been done in this area; publishers 
would rather, I am afraid, hope that 
buyers will equate circulation and 
audience. And the bigger the num- 
bers the publishers try to sell, the 
less likely it is the realistic buyer 
will believe that a high percentage of 
these are readers that he wants. 

Some buyers suspect that business 
publications are virtually ignored; 
others will swallow any claim a pub- 
lisher wishes to make. But the truth, 


_ which everybody would be interested 


in if it were guaranteed as such, lies 
somewhere between. 


No. 5 is the great challenge to pub- 
lishers of business publications. The 
answer to it is the missing link in the 
chain between market data and ad- 
vertising readership rating reports, 
which attempt to answer Question 
No. 6 (Does the who read about the 
advertiser’s class of product in the 
publication? ), but, at best, tell only 
what advertisements are read by 
some persons who acknowledge that 
they did read the magazine. 5 


NEW METRO AREAS 


Standard Rate & Data February 
publications report Consumer Market 
Data for 14 new and amended metro 
areas, based on definitions recently 
released by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Five of the six newly-designated metro 
areas were formerly listed as “Addi- 
tional Standard Metro Areas” in 
SRDS Consumer Market Data. New 
data are the first to appear in any 
publication serving the advertising 
industry. 


NTA INTERNATIONAL 


National Telefilm Associates has 
formed NTA International, Inc., a 
subsidiary which will service tele- 
vision and motion picture industries 
throughout the world. Harold Gold- 
man, executive vice president of NTA, 
is president of the new company. 


NAME CHANGE 


Radio & TV News will change its 
name to Electronics World, effective 
with the May issue. Coincidental with 
the name change, the Ziff-Davis maga- 
zine will increase the number of its 
editorial pages, add more color pages 
as well as gatefolds for charts, and 
use a heavier cover stock. 


RECORD VOLUME 


The February Reader’s Digest im 
cluded 82 pages of advertising, set 
ting a new record in its advertising 
volume. The February issue carried 
26 campaigns appearing in the Digest 
for the first time. ; 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA 





How Important To Advertisers 


Are Single-Copy Sales? 


1. Newsstand sales have declined steadily for years. 


2. Often the dip results from deliberate publisher policy. 


3. Have advertisers lost something, and if so. how much? 


LIP through any of the advertising publications and 

look at the magazine promotion that’s running these 
days. 
There are plenty of interesting slants: merchandising 
services, size of total audience, buying power, circulation 
gains, editorial climate. But one thing you won't find 
very often is a publisher crowing about his magazine’s 
strength in single-copy sales, the newsstand circulation on 
which magazines used to stand or fall. 

There are, of course, notable exceptions; Woman’s Day 
and Everywoman’s Family Circle, for example, whose 
stock-in-trade is chain food store distribution. There are 
others, such as Redbook, Cosmopolitan, TV Guide, U. S. 
News & World Report, Saturday Evening Post. But rare 
indeed are promotional appeals such as this recent piece 
of Post copy: “On newsstands—the acid test of reader 
demand—the Post now sells as many copies as the other 
two major weeklies combined !” 


Past History Now? 


But go back through the war years to, say, 1939 or 
1940. Any issue of any of the advertising publications 
will turn up half a dozen examples of straight promotion 
of the value of newsstand circulation: 

e “The Rising Tide of House Beautiful Sales. Over 80 
per cent up—that’s the story of newsstand gains. . . .” 

¢ “McCall's is the only magazine of its kind ever to 
sell a million copies of any issue on the newsstand.” 
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e “With newsstand sales, as usual, over any other 25¢ 
magazine, and with autumn sales so great that whole- 
salers and dealers showered us with frantic reorders.” 
(Cosmopolitan.) 

e “More on the newsstands, issue for issue, than any 
news magazine.” (Ken, a now-defunct news magazine.) 

Most magazines are no longer selling single-copy 
circulation to advertisers simply because there is 
precious little to sell. Some 35 of today’s leading con- 
sumer magazines (or magazine groups) were audited by 
ABC in 1940. On the average, these publications sold 
better than four out of every 10 copies on the stands; 
many did far better. By 1957, the average had declined 
to about three out of every 10 copies. Compared with 
the peak Korean war period, the contrast is even greater 
(see chart). 


Pattern Shows Downward Trend 


What’s more, the situation is becoming more pro- 
nounced. The ABC reports for the first half of 1958 show 
a pattern of shrinking single-copy sales. Compared with 
the similar period of 1957, only two weeklies (TV Guide, 
U. S. News & World Report) show any gain in the num- 
ber of copies sold on the newsstand. Of perhaps 50 month- 
lies which are any sort of factor as advertising media, a 
bare half-dozen show newsstand gains during the period. 
On the other hand, total circulations of these magazines 
continue to increase, which means that a smaller and 
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SPREAD BETWEEN 


Guaranteed and 
Total Circulation 


~ HAS NARROWED 


% of Total Circulation Delivered 
above the Guarantee 


0 10 20 
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Mechanics 
& Science 








Source: Association of National Advertisers 
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smaller proportion of readers go out and buy a single 
copy. 

The question is, why are single-copy sales, once 
considered so vital to the magazines’ sales stories, 
slipping away. There are many reasons. 

Publishers who still have an important stake in news. 
stand circulation are quick to disparage competitors not 
so situated. The accusation: loss of something called “vi. 
tality.” And it would be idle to deny that the act of select- 
ing one magazine from a rackful of periodicals is in 
itself a kind of comment on the drawing power of a 


magazine. 


A Valuable Index 


From the editor’s point of view, at any rate, single-copy 
sales are considered a valuable index of current perform- 
ance. A fairly typical attitude is that of Robert Stein, 
Redbook’s new editor (whose book is doing well on the 
newsstands) : “Newsstand is the most important index of 
editorial performance. The newsstand readers are some- 
where in the forefront of the audience, the people you're 
reaching for. Newsstand readers are the newer part of 
the audience, who are responding to the new things we're 
offering. I believe them the most. The argument, inci- 
dentally, that newsstand buyers are only samplers doesn’t 
hold up, because better than 90 per cent of our newsstand 
circulation is a constant—a hard core.” 

Nevertheless, it is far from clear exactly why 
single-copy sales are an index of editorial per 
formance. No one really knows whether that casual 
selection from a magazine rack is triggered by the appear- 
ance of this month’s cover, by last month’s contents, or by 
the memory of an issue read six months or six years ago. 
As for the “hard core” of newsstand audience, how does 
it differ from the hard core of subscribers who renew year 
after year? 

In short, there is precious little research on the subject. 
Moreover, to accept the lack-of-vitality argument would 
mean accepting the proposition that most of this country’s 
respected magazines have been simultaneously stricken 
with editorial paralysis. 

More credible, perhaps, are explanations based 
on the profound sociological changes which have 
overtaken the U. S. in the last decade. 

For one thing, points out Bernhard Auer, Time’s* cit- 
culation director, “the market situation for newsstand has 
changed. The kinds of places where people have 
bought Time have changed; they are fewer in 
number and in traffic. In short, America settled 
down after the war.” 

This view is rather widely accepted. The big drop im 
what might be called transient or rootless population since 
the end of the Korean war is certainly a fact (as the rail 
roads will attest). So is the formation of families and the 





* During the first half of 1958, Time’ 
10 per cent of the magazine's total ci 


s single-copy sales accounted for less that 
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widespread purchase of homes, often in the suburbs. The 
result, think publishers: willingness of people to commit 
themselves to the delivery of magazines to a fixed address 
for a year or more, coupled with reduced exposure of 
magazines at transient traffic points. 


In addition, says Redbook’s Editor Stein, there are new 
tastes, new interests, new hobbies to occupy leisure time. 


John Hallenbeck, circulation director of Life (whose 
single-copy sales account for only 10 per cent of its cir- 
culation), sums up this view: “The only way there'll be 
a complete reversal in the proportion of subscription and 
newsstand circulation is a major change in the economy; 


. bb 
ie., a war. 


War To Blame 


At the same time, Robert MacNeal, president of Curtis 
Publishing Company, blames the war more than the 
peace for the present low estate of single-copy sales. Says 
Mr. MacNeal: 


“The general decline of single-copy sales as a percent- 
age of total circulation is usually thought of in terms of 
postwar years, whereas it must be related to the war years 
to achieve proper perspective. When gasoline and tires 
were rationed, people rode in public conveyances, they 
walked to stores, and passed on foot dozens of magazine 
stands in rail, airport, and bus terminals and a wide 
variety of stores and shops. Travel restrictions created 
more reading time; they also reduced the number and 
effectiveness of subscription sales personnel, whose ranks 
were already thinned by wartime labor shortages. When 
selling costs are low, newsstand copies with their higher 
prices bring more net revenue to publishers than subscrip- 
tions, so during the war promotive emphasis was naturally 
on the relatively easy single copy sale. Unsold-copy re- 
turns were not too costly, and paper restrictions deferred 
most circulation increases for the duration.” 

When the war ended, implies Mr. MacNeal, the inflated 
single-copy sales of the war years created an unfavorable 
and distorted contrast with normal peace-time conditions. 

“With automobiles again being manufactured, gasoline 
and tires off rationing, the move to the suburbs began in 
earnest. More people drove to work, in car pools or alone. 
Shopping patterns changed almost overnight. Even city 
dwellers began to shop at supermarkets with large parking 
lots, and the smaller stores were visited far less often. 
Shopping trips became less frequent, bundles became 
heavier and impulse purchases therefore fewer, particu- 
larly as increased variety of products sold by supermar- 
kets and shopping centers made one-stop shopping possi- 
ble. Shoppers passed fewer and fewer magazine stands 
afoot, and even those were passed less often.” 

It is, however, hard to believe that publishers whose 
ingenuity has pushed total magazine circulations into the 
stratosphere are helpless against these forces. Viewed 
realistically, many publishers lack strength in single-copy 
sales simply because they are unwilling to go after it. 
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“We should always be displayed and sold in high traffic 
spots,” says Life’s Hallenbeck, “but as far as breaking 
our necks to get our product to 100,000 dealers, it’s a 
waste of time. 


Subscription Sales Wide Spread 


This emphasis on subscription circulation ap- 
pears to be fairly widespread. The subscription 
audience is viewed as the safe circulation, ‘ the 
measurable, merchandisable, researchable circu- 
lation. To publishers in a hurry to add coverage and 
frequency to their books, boosting subscription sales 
seems the best technique. 


In addition, there is another factor working in favor 
of subscription circulation. Alvin Dreyer, media research 
manager of J. Walter Thompson Company, has an inter- 
esting theory which holds up pretty well on examination 
of the records. According to Mr. Dreyer, the risk of an 
unexpected dip in newsstand sales was minimized in past 
years by the comfortable cushion of bonus circulation 
maintained by publishers. By delivering a substantial 
number of copies above guaranteed circulation publishers 
were able to avoid dropping below the rate base if news- 
stand declined. These days, explains Mr. Dreyer, publish- 
ing costs are too high to permit this. A big margin be- 
tween guaranteed and delivered circulation means that 
advertising rates are pegged to an uneconomically low 
circulation base. Publishers simply can’t afford it. 


Statistically, the argument holds, as the accompanying 
chart indicates. Bonus circulation in most magazine 
classifications has declined. But it’s not so clear that 
this has affected publishers’ attitude toward single-copy 
circulation significantly. The principle of rebating money 
to advertisers in the event that circulation falls below a 
guarantee or rate base has never been very clear. Some 
publishers do, others don’t. Occasionally, rebate will be 
figured on the basis of issues used; i.e., the average 
circulation of those issues in which an account’s insertions 
appeared. More often, the average is for an annual or 
semi-annual period. 


But failure to meet guarantee looks bad psychologically. 
It tends to make buyers question the strength of a maga- 
zine. As William Fricke, associate media director of 
McCann-Erickson, puts it: “You can see the magazines 
in trouble by watching them go under the guarantee.” 


Newsstands Suffer 


No matter what the reason for publishers’ lack of 
enthusiasm for single-copy sales, suffice it to say that the 
newsstand suffers as a result. It’s clear that single-copy 
sales decline as subscription circulation promotion is 
stepped up. Abner Sideman, Look’s circulation manager, 
puts it this way: “Wherever subscriptions are sought 
after, newsstand suffers, because the persons most likely 
to subscribe are those who buy at the newsstand. I’d say 
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SINGLE-COPY SALES 


of magazines 


HAVE SHRUNK 


% of Total Circulation 
1940 1950 1957 


42.5% 44.9% 
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* Influenced by Cosmopolitan, which discontinued heavy 
subscription promotion in 1954 


**Iinfluenced by Woman's Day which is 100 percent 
single-copy 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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that 20 per cent of our subscriptions come off the news- 
stand. Others in this business put the figure much higher.” 


TV Guide, one of the great success stories in 
single-copy sales, is a case in point. C. J. Bodkin, 
circulation director, tacitly confirms the rule. The 
emphasis at the Guide, he says, “has always been 
on single-copy sales. We offer subscriptions at full price 
only, and we don’t do much promotion—an offer in TV 
Guide itself, and some department store mailings.” News- 
stand promotion, on the other hand, is very heavy. Tele- 
vision spots and newspaper space are used in every 
market in which the magazine is distributed. “What's 
more,” adds Mr. Bodkin, “our field men are working men. 
They visit dealers, open new accounts, put up racks. While 
it’s true that about one-third of our outlets sell the bulk 
of the copies [over half of TV Guide’s sales is through 
food stores], we're interested in all outlets, including 
variety stores, auto supply stores, bakery shops, beauty 
parlors. This product can be merchandised like packaged 
goods.” 


Curtis is still another illustration of the rule. Curtis 
magazines have held up fairly well on the newsstands 
(though each was off in sales during the first six months 
of 1958). “Curtis,” says Mr. MacNeal, “has utilized the 
cut-price subscription offer only to the extent competi- 
tively necessary, and as a result has seen its consistent 
promotion of single-copy sales reflected in excellent 
strength at the newsstands.” 


Costs of Newsstand Sales 


This concentration on the details of distribution points 
up the single best excuse for a publisher looking for an 
explanation of thin newsstand sales: single-copy distribu- 
tion is a costly headache. “Single-copy sales,” says Time's 
Bernhard Auer, “used to be by far the most profitable on 
a unit basis. But inflation has caught the newsstand busi- 
ness. Commissions to wholesalers have gone up fantas- 
tically, and they'll have to go up more. At one time, 
wholesalers and retailers got 8 cents out of Time’s 20- 
cent cover price, or 40 per cent. Now they're getting 
11 cents out of 25 cents, or 44 per cent.” 


In the magazine distribution chain, the wholesaler is the 
key link. Since the retirement of the American News Com- 
pany from the magazine distributing field, the independent 
wholesaler is in what amounts to a monopoly position in 
his market. He alone takes consignment of magazines from 
the national distributor and delivers them to the points of 
purchase. In the last year, charges of inefficiency, inade- 
quate service, and high cost have been levelled at the 


wholesaler. 
(Continued on page 65) 





* Cowles Magazines, Curtis Publishing, Esquire, Inc., Fawcett, Hearst, MacFad- 
den, McCall Corp., Meredith, Newsweek, New Yorker, Popular Science, Reader's 
Digest Assn., Street & Smith, Time, Inc., Triangle, U.S. News. 
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This is an apple 





This is an orange... 














They are different and cannot 

be compared. (Some people say 
the same thing about TV com- 
mercials and magazine ad pages.) 





Applesauce! 











Now you can compare 
magazine ad pages with 
TV commercials! The new 
Saturday Evening Post 
study of Ad Page Exposure 
-conducted by Alfred 
Politz- actually measures 
the number of exposures 
to your ad page, gives you 
the first valid cost compar- 
ison of magazine and TV 
advertising exposures! 





One juicy comparison (for instance) 


Cost per thousand 
exposures to a black and 
white ad page in the [tan 


K 


Cost per thousand exposures 
(viewers) per minute commercial 
on the average nighttime 
network TV program: $1.96** 


Sticky corrolaries: 


What happens to your cost per thousand if your“top banana’slips? 
What if the viewer you buy goes out of the room for a kumquat 
during your commercial? 


*Based on the onetime cost of a full page, black and white, and exposures to readers 15 years of 
age and older. 


“Based on average net cost and homes reached for all nighttime network programs of $3.54 per 
thousand homes and an estimate of 1.8 viewers per set 16 years of age and older. 











sure as the good Lord 
made little green apples 
this much is a fact’: 








... yes, 29 million times 
each issue someone turns 


to your ad page inthe POST 








*It’s a fact——and documented by age, by sex, by income, 
by education, by city-size, by geographic location, by 
all the health-giving information that allows you to 
plan for the most succulent return on your ad dollar. 





Ad Page Exposure 
goes smack to the core of your 
advertising effectiveness! 

See it! Study it! It will do things 
for your advertising campaigns! 


The Saturday Ev 


Ad Page Exposure PQO <i T 
..-pioneered by 


Sell the POST-INFLUENTIALS 
-they tell the others! 





29 million times each issue, someone turns to 
your page in the Post. That's Ad Page Exposure! 





(Continued from page 56) 

The cost squeeze in single-copy distribution was dra- 
matically illustrated recently when the Federal Trade 
Commission issued a barrage of complaints against Amer- 
ican News (which, through its retail subsidiary, Union 
News Company, is still a big factor in newsstand sales, 
with some 1,500 stands in key high-traffic locations), 16 
top publishers,* Select Magazines and Curtis Circulation. 
the two major distributing outfits. 

The charge: promotional allowances to American News 
for display of magazines, not granted to or offered to 
other magazine retailers. These allegedly discriminatory 
payments are said to have totaled $700,000 in 1957 alone. 
Those publishers who will comment reply that it’s pay or 
forfeit display on the stands. 


Rise of Supermarket 


The rise of the supermarket as a factor in single-copy 
distribution has intensified the wholesaler’s servicing prob- 
lems, since they, like other retail outlets, are primarily in 
a business other than selling magazines. The rack is an 
oft-neglected sideline. Often, the only answer for the big 
national distributors (which are principally publisher- 
owned) is to go out and do the merchandising and servic- 
ing job themselves. This is Curtis Circulation’s solution; 
i.e., a large and expensive field force, which sees to it that 
magazines are on the stands in proper quantity and prop- 
erly displayed. 

Curtis President MacNeal explains the heft of the effort 
which goes into the company’s single-copy promotion: 
“We at Curtis are, and have been consistently, heavily 
promoting single-copy sales, conducting extensive research 
on the problems of shifting markets and changing buying 
habits, and we are opening thousands of new outlets in 
supermarkets, shopping centers, turnpike stations, motels, 
hotels, variety stores, and wherever else traffic volume 
seems to justify. We are devising new types of display 
fixtures and point-of-purchase material, training and co- 
operating with wholesaler delivery personnel, educating 
dealers, showing income-per-square-foot and per dollar 
invested for magazines compared with other merchandise, 
and in countless other ways trying to bring about con- 
current demand for and accessibility of our magazines.” 

Some other national distributors are about ready 
to let the bulk of retail outlets go hang, in favor of 
concentrating service on a few big-volume whole- 
salers who control most of the sales. 

The fault, of course, is not all on one side. Wholesalers 
are being squeezed unmercifully by a variety of pressures 
over which they have no control. Robert Haig, a circulation 
man of long experience both with publishers (Hearst) and 
wholesalers (New York’s Rockaway News), who now op- 
erates his own subscription sales agency, gives some in- 
sight into the problem: “Some big wholesalers in heavily 
unionized cities, make only one per cert profit. All costs 
are going up. Then, too, part of the trouble is in the selling 





om A 
Not entirely accurate. There’s promotion in newspapers, in spot broadcasting, in 
transportation advertising, and in point-of-sale in supermarkets. 
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methods used in getting subscriptions. There seems to be 
a point where subscription efforts are helpful to news- 
stand sales. Over that point, they are detrimental. 

“Publishers of mass media have eliminated newsstand 
promotion.* The average wholesaler takes the attitude that 
why should he promote newsstand when magazines steal 
his readers for subscriptions. What’s more, wholesalers 
get little other help from publishers. The average field 
representative is a traveling auditor, not a salesman. — 

“But there is a question as to whether wholesalers are 
getting the most out of their territories. Also, the retailers 
are changing. I’ve been in this business 32 years. There 
used to be three or four big transient-point dealers in 
every town. They are disappearing; the ones that are left 
don’t stay open the hours they used to.” 

Actually, there is some suspicion that wholesalers 
are not putting their hearts into merchandising 
magazines at this time. As a group, they have been 
pressing publishers for higher compensation. One veteran 
observer of the industry is of the opinion that sluggish 
newsstand sales are the strongest argument the wholesalers 
have. The implication is that more sales push on the news- 
stands will be quietly deferred until wholesalers have ex- 
tracted a larger slice of the magazine cover price from 
publishers. 


Buyers and Single-copy Sales 


The buyer of media, of course, is quite rightly not in- 
terested in the economic intricacies of single-copy sales, 
except as they affect the cost of his advertising. There’s no 
doubt that newsstand sales, while nowhere near the revenue 
producers they once were, are still more productive than 
the bulk of subscription sales. A 35-cent magazine sold at 
a $3.50 subscription price will net a publisher perhaps 
35 cents for the year after the costs of selling commissions, 
promotion, and mailing are deducted. For a monthly, this 
is approximately 3 cents a copy. On the newsstand, the 
same copy will net about 13.5 cents a copy. Even full-price 
renewal subscriptions are hard put to match this yield. 
Undoubtedly, the low revenue from subscription sales is 
made up in the advertising rate. 


Even more important, though, is the attitude of buyers 
toward the value of single-copy sales as an index of media 
strength. The consensus seems to be that it’s im- 
portant, but not nearly so important as it used to be. 
Anton Bondy, print media manager of Lever Brothers, for 
example, thinks advertisers have acquired a different per- 
spective on the subject. “It’s not so important as it was 
before television came in. Media buyers used to die on the 
per cent of newsstand circulation. Today the all-media 
buyers don’t have time to go into nuances.” 


Another view is that the advent of the elaborate maga- 
zine audience research has rather put circulation details in 
the shade. Says William Fricke, associate media director of 
McCann-Erickson: “There’s an awful lot of conflicting 
hokum about newsstand sales. Those who have it think it’s 
grand. I don’t believe it’s used as greatly as it was before 
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the days of audience studies. For that 
matter, ABC reports aren’t used so 
much. 

Actually, when making a media 
recommendation, if you’ve made up 
your mind to select a magazine with 
strong newsstand circulation, you'll 
say nothing about tremendous circu- 
lation vitality. If you’re recommend- 
ing a book without that kind of circu- 
lation, you won’t mention the sub- 
ject.” 


Varying Opinions 


J. Walter Thompson’s Alvin Dreyer 
attaches a little, but very little more 
importance to newsstand circulation: 
“If you had a very tight decision 
between two magazines,” he explains, 
“newsstand might be point four or 
five in choosing one over the other. 
There used to be a lot more crusading 
on circulation by agencies and adver- 
tisers generally. But not now.” 

A balanced view of the whole sub- 
ject is left to Maxwell Ule, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt’s subtle senior vice presi- 
dent. “Research,” says Mr. Ule, “has 
shown that single-copy sales generate 
much more editorial involvement than 
subscription sales. There is much 
more playback on advertisements 
from newsstand readers. 

“But the question of newsstand vs. 
subscription is a bookkeeping ap- 
proach. The hinge of the problem 
is something else again. We are in- 
terested in total reach, in the ability 
of the medium to repeat a message, 
in the reinforcing value of editorial 
content; all these are conditioned by 
cost-per-thousand. 

“Here is one of the great weak- 
nesses of newsstand circulation: 
the difficulty of establishing re- 
peat impact. With half of a maga- 
zine’s sales in newsstand, frequency 
may be impaired. We must balance 
the need for frequency against the 
desirability of editorial involvement. 

“But this in itself is nostalgic. 
Single-copy sales are marginal; the 
demands of the medium are for con- 
tinued selling. If purists wish to, let 
them assign additional weight to the 
newsstand part of circulation.” a 


BIG WEEK 

Time-Life International closed the 
week of January 12 with more than 
$1 million of advertising, for the big- 
gest week of business ever. 
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Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Chic 
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NBC Spot Sales, Detroit; Tracy Moore & Associates, Los Angeles, San Francisco; Bomar Lowrance & Associates, Inc., Atlanta, Dallas e Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
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And so continues the honor roll of public 
service awards received by WLW-I in its 
first year on the air. 

Public service proudly constitutes an 
important part of all programs on WLW-1. 

The WLW-! public service programs reach 
3 million people in 76 counties—inspiring 
constructive interest and participation in 
important activities of Indianapolis... 
Indiana . . . and the Nation. 

These programs are backed by 35 years 
of Crosley Broadcasting public service 
leadership and the WLW-! formed advisory 
council. 

And now with the great new WLW-1 studio 
and facilities, WLW-I piedges continued 
public service in the highest ideals of the 
television medium —the most powerful 
means of communication ever known. 


wiw-l 
indianapolis 


full abe network affiliation 
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LEADERSHIP 


in San Francisco 


During 1958 


THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


published over 40% more advertising than 
the second newspaper. The EXAMINER carried 
29,185,416* lines of full-run advertising while the 
second newspaper carried 20,448,585* lines, 
including part-run partial rate advertising. 
American Weekly, Puck, the Comic Weekly or This Week Chronicle Comic Section 


8,736,831 


more lines than the second newspaper 


IN DAILY CIRCULATION 

IN DAILY CITY CIRCULATION 
IN SUNDAY CIRCULATION 

IN SUNDAY CITY CIRCULATION 
IN ADVERTISING DAILY 

IN ADVERTISING SUNDAY 

IN CLASSIFIED 


J ot - me _t- be OP we as bakes t-iele 


EXAMINER) 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER® Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service Ine 
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LEGAL ASPECTS: 





MEDIA GUARANTEES AND PERFORMANCE 


To what extent are media liable for circulation 


guarantees and for orders for special position? 


By Morton J. Simon 


Member of the Philadelphia Bar 


OME RECENT cases in which 

one publication has attacked a 
competitor for unfair competition in 
misstating its circulation and cover- 
age have revived interest in what was 
at one time a commonly debated mat- 
ter. This is the question of the im- 
pact of media guarantees as to circu- 
lation, coverage, or position. 

To some degree, this question has 
not been considered overly impor- 
tant in recent years—probably be- 
cause of the ABC, BPA, radio and 
TV rating systems of various kinds, 
and improvements in media research. 

Yet there have been some instances 
recently in which agencies and adver- 
tisers have refused to pay bills be- 
cause of the fact later discovered that 
circulation was below the guarantee, 
or the station’s pattern was less ex- 
tensive than claimed. In most in- 
stances, these disputes have been ad- 
justed with reasonable diligence and 
amity. But they have highlighted the 
fact that violation of a circulation 
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guarantee (infrequent though it may 
be) is good cause for cancellation of 
the agreement by the advertiser. 


Circulation Guarantees 


It is interesting to look back at 
some of the earlier cases which speak 
of violation of circulation guarantees 
as being “fraud in the inducement” 
of the space order. 

Certain of these cases have 
held that the publication cannot 
recover its charges if it misstated 
its circulation and as a result of 
that misstatement obtained an 
order for advertising. Most of 
these are older cases, but there is no 
reason to believe that the outcome 
would be any different were the mat- 
ter to be litigated today. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted that the Standard Order Blank 
does not refer to any circulation 
guarantee as such. Nevertheless, we 
all know that media representatives 
depend on such information as circu- 


lation figures and readership analyses 
when selling. These figures and state- 
ments would be incorporated into 
the bargain, since it could easily be 
shown by the agency or advertiser 
that the purchase was made in reli- 
ance on the statements. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
taken action in several cases involv- 
ing misleading and improper circula- 
tion guarantees by magazines and 
newspapers. Usually, such Commis- 
sion activity is in the more flagrant 
cases, although there is no reason 
why other publications would not 
also be the subject of FTC inquiry 
and complaint if circulation figures 
were being overstated or improperly 


handled. 
Complaints by Competitors 


Such Government action is likely 
to occur only if a competitive publi- 
cation brings the facts to the atten- 
tion of the Commission. The Com- 
mission quite recently stated its view 
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"Adventures In Oildom" 
(or) 
"The Ad Man Drills A Well" 


There are two conventional 
ways to drill for oil (or 
gas). One—cable tools; two 
—rotary equipment. 


Cable tools are used to 
drill relatively shallow 
wells (2500 ft.) and involve 
the use of a heavy, chisel- 
like weight which operates 
like a pile-driver—just 
beats hell out of the rock 
which is periodically re- 
moved from the hole with a 
bailing "bucket". 


Rotary drilling is strictly 
uptown stuff—15,000' wells 
are old hat. This method 
involves the use of a bit 
with either metal or diamond 
teeth spinning at the end 
of the drill pipe. Cuttings 
are removed by continuously 
pumping mud down thru the 
pipe, thru the bit, and back 
up the hole to a messy thing 
called a slush pit. (More 
about it next month) 


** * kK * 


Now for some "sell"”...under 
PE's Four-Book Plan, the 
reader selects the maga- 
zine he wants—you buy no 
waste. If his specialty 
is drilling/producing, he 
picks The Petroleum Engi- 
neer — Drilling/Producing 
for its straightline edito- 
rial. He knows little about 
pipelining or refining—and 
cares less....Remember, the 
reader selects. You buy no 
waste. (No other publishing 
plan matches it.) 

















THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 
800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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on this, pointing out that, except in 
certain areas, it could not run down 
all improper activity. It has to de- 
pend upon competitive sources with- 
in an industry to bring the facts of a 
violation to its attention. 

Circulation guarantees by printed 
media are covered in the Standard 
Order Blank in the following lan- 
guage: 

“5. Circulation. 

a. Unless Publisher is a member 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Agency shall be entitled, upon re- 
quest, to a statement of net paid cir- 
culation verified by a certified public 
accountant, or in lieu thereof to the 
right to examine Publisher’s circula- 
tion books.” 

A new order blank prepared by 
the League of- Advertising Agencies 
for agency use provides in this con- 
nection as follows: 

“CIRCULATION. Agency for ad- 
vertiser shall be entitled to proof of 
circulation by means of reports is- 
sued by Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, or Business Publications Audit, 
or other recognized and acceptable 
auditing organization. If less than 
the guaranteed amount of circulation 
is delivered, the rate shall beepro-rata 
and the payment made accordingly.” 

I suggest that the order blank of 
the League of Advertising Agencies 
is more complete and useful than the 
Standard Order Blank. The former 
spells out a specific base upon which 
adjustment is to be made; the latter 
does not. It merely opens the figures 
of the publisher to the agency, but 
leaves open the question of the rem- 
edy or measure of damage flowing 
from a breach of a circulation guar- 
antee based upon those figures. 

Both of these provisions, of course, 
are taken from space orders for 
printed advertising. The situation 
with radio and television is naturally 
different. 

There is no circulation guarantee 
as such. In fact, it is difficult to see 
how such a guarantee would be possi- 
ble for the broadcast media. How- 
ever, there are extensive provisions 
in the current version of the SOB 
for Spot Broadcasting, for example, 
which deal with similar matters. 
While they do not deal with circula- 
tion, pattern, numbers of listeners or 
viewers as such, they refer to what 
are essentially parallel problems. This 
is a diminution of the public being 
reached through such things as in- 


ability to broadcast or substitution of 
public interest programs, which may 
compel either the entire omission of 
a broadcast or the cutting of part of 
a broadcast. 

Paragraphs 3 and 4 spell out in 
detail the reduction or rebate which 
will be allowed in the event that g 
broadcast is omitted or cut. Essen. 
tially these are based on pro-rata 
reduction in time charges, but these 
lengthy provisions should be specifi. 
cally consulted in the event of such 
occurrence. 

These provisions also deal with 
costs of talent and other charges. 

A somewhat simpler provision js 
contained in many individual station 
agreements. Typical language pro- 
vides that the station “shall not be 
liable to sponsor except to the extent 
of allowing a pro-rata reduction in 
the charges for such announcement, 
but omissions, delays, or interrup- 
tions will not affect rates of pay- 
ment.” 


Importance of Ratings 


Ratings have come to be relied 
upon to an inordinate degree in the 
purchase of various properties and 
time slots. Without taking sides as to 
the efficacy of ratings—either in gen- 
eral or as to specific systems—it is 
enough to point out that these ratings 
are customarily made and circulated 
by independent organizations. Conse- 
quently, any errors—deliberate, negli- 
gent or coincidental—could not be 
held against the station unless, of 
course, the station was particeps 
criminis. 

However, the stations themselves 
do circulate their patterns, and errors 
in these would be properly charge- 
able against the station. The same is 
true of any studies made by the sta 
tions as to listening or viewing habits 
within its market, whether such re 
late to that station or its competitors. 
These studies are essentially the same 
as circulation guarantees except that 
they do not have quite the same 
statistical validity of circulation fig- 
ures. The latter are essentially traffic 
counts based on a simple enumera- 
tion of copies printed, distributed, or 
sold. The station’s material is usually 
based on sampling, and is subject to 
the customary questions applicable te 
any sampling process. 

If these studies are erroneous and 
the advertiser does not obtain what 
he bargains for (within some allow- 
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Week after week, more 


people buy more 


copies of TV Guide than 


any other magazine 


THE STATE OF WEE ViGtin 


in America! 


Single-copy sales are the best indication of a magazine’s 
vitality. Latest A.B.C. figures give LIFE 711,809, the 
Post 1,502,607, and TV Guide 5,253,222! Any magazine 


that can sell itself that well can sell your product too! 
Rate base: 6,500,000 


NOW SELLING OVER 7,000,000* COPIES A WEEK! 


*Publishers Estimates 
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able margin of variation implicit in 
the nature of the study), there should 
be no reason why the advertiser 
should have to pay for something 
which he did not get but for which 


he had bargained. 


Position of Advertisement 


Almost every media buyer, at some 
time or other, has found himself in 
a discussion with printed media in 
connection with “position.” “Next to 
reading matter” is, of course, a classic 
example of this. 

It would seem that a failure to 
spot an advertisement next to 
reading matter should not pre- 
vent the media from collecting 
its charges, unless this require- 
ment is specifically included in 
the space order contract. 

This would be true whether or not 
the order is placed subject to the so- 
called Standard Conditions. Under 
paragraph 6 thereof, the publisher 
has the right to omit any advertise- 
ment under certain circumstances, 
and it would seem to follow that he 
has the right to use his own discre- 
tion as to position. 

When we come to positions for 


which the advertiser is willing to pay 
a premium rate as demanded by the 
publication, the situation is different. 
A failure to honor the specific in- 
structions carrying the premium 
charge would bar the medium from 
collecting anything for the advertise- 
ment, and the advertiser's remedy 
would be not merely the withholding 
of the premium, but non-payment of 
the entire space charge. 


Premium Rates 


Under such circumstances, the ad- 
vertiser has bargained for a specific 
position and has agreed to pay the 
required premium therefor. Failing 
to obtain what he has bargained for, 
the advertiser would not be subject 
to a liability for what was actually 
supplied. 

This situation can be troublesome, 
particularly where a continuing cam- 
paign is involved. For example, an 
advertiser of men’s clothing or sport- 
ing goods on a two- or three-times a 
week schedule, may insist upen pusi- 
tion on the sport page and be willing 
to pay a premium for it. Inadvertence 
or a full paper may drive a few of 
the advertisements into other sections 





Toes tapping. Fingers snappi 
of WBZ, sparked by the’greafest 


~e 
t ire bouncy new sound 


lection of deejays in 


all New England. Popular niusic for everybody . . .a fine 
mix of current pops, great standards of all time, and tomor- 
row s hits. And there’s‘more. Fresh, lively news coverage. 
New, tight program/Jineup. It’s got the town buzzing — the 


ratings jumping. 
Station. 


P# 
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’s the sound of Boston’s Most Popular 


Represented by PGW 





099 Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Inc. 





or pages of the paper. The cumulatiy 
impact of the entire campaign my 
well be stultified by this. 

Whether or not the advertig 
would be correct in refusing paymey 
for the misplaced advertisements » 
even for the balance of the campai 
may be open to question. It wou 
seem, however, that the advertise 
would certainly have the right % 
cancel the balance of the campaig, 
and probably also without any fig 
bility for short rates if such wou 
otherwise be applicable due to th 
cancellation. 


Triple-s potting 

The increasing policy of 
spotting of commercials at 
tion breaks by local radio a 
TV stations has created an 
creasingly difficult situation. 

On the surface, there is ne 
except station self-control or 
quiry which would prevent this % 
tice. 

This practice undoubtedly di 
the impact of a given co 
quite aside from any resentme 
which it may develop in the mind d 
the viewer or listener. Also, it ha 
lead to criticism in Congress aml 
elsewhere about overloading commer 
cials. Take, for example, the current 
effort in California to limit TV com 
mercials to two minutes and spac 
them at least 10 minutes apart. 

Some advertising agencies are add 
ing riders to their radio and TV con 
tracts whereby triple-spotting is for 
bidden. At least one such clause goes 
so far as to provide that the com 
mercial will not be paid for if it 
broadcast is part of a triple spot. 

Such a provision is a valid one, 
and if the broadcast medium violates 
this provision, the station or channel 
would have no recourse. 

While the entire matter of compl- 
ance with guarantees (specific or im 
plied) and compliance with space o 
time orders may not in the past have 
produced too much anxiety, never 
theless much good could result from 
a re-examination of the entire field 
Furthermore, the concrete results 
such re-examination could well k 
formulated in acceptable languag 
and embodied in the orders. 

By spelling out the various situe 
tions to an extent greater than is pre 
ently done, particularly with printel 
media, the parties would know in 
vance exactly where they stood. 
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“The Owens Yacht Company regards a schedule of 


rp & 


gir 


full-color pages in The New York Times Magazine as 
basic cornerstone of its advertising program. This 


ce is borne out by field men and dealers in 
regions of the country.”... SIDNEY LEVYNE of S. 
Levyne, Baltimore, advertising agency for Owens. 
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om If, like Miss Newmar, you want to make it in New 

Ki York, may we suggest you use The New York Times 

4 Magazine as the cornerstone of your magazine pro- 

g gram? You'll sell New York. You'll sell 1,300,000 
families in 10,700 U. S. communities. You'll sell re- 

8 tailers across the country. And since The New York 

s Times Magazine is distributed exclusively with 

Ad The New York Times, you'll add the strength of 

/ America’s biggest Sunday newspaper salesman to 


your magazine schedules. All at surprisingly low cost. 











“I want the best of everything. The 
best fruit, the best clothes, the best under- 
wear, even if I’m the only one knows I’m 
wearing it. That’s why I came to New York. 


Because if you make it here, you make it any- 


where.”... Actress Julie Newmar, The New 
York Times Magazine, February 8, 1959. 


inside 
The New York Times 
Magazine 


Did you know that The New 
York Times Magazine is one 
of the top consumer maga- 
zines in travel and resort 
advertising? Pan American 
used four-color double spreads 
to announce its 575 mph 
Jet Clipper service. Says 
Willis G. Lipscomb, Pan 
Am traffic and sales vice 
president, “For many years, 
The New York Times has 
been a CORNERSTONE of our 
advertising. We place more 
space in it than we do in any 
other publication in the world.” 
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Baltimore Agency Media Forms 


AN SANT, DUGDALE and Co., 

Inc., Baltimore agency, uses three 
similar but different forms for con- 
tract changes, order changes, and 
schedule changes for print media. In 
addition, other forms cover all of the 
above species of change for broad- 
cast media. Pictured above are the 
forms for space contract change, and 
a form for air media. 

Two copies of the contract change 
are sent to the publisher, one to keep, 
and one to sign and return to the 
agency as acknowledgment and ac- 
ceptance of the change. A third copy 
goes to the publisher’s representative 
for his information, and the fourth 
and last copy remains in the agency’s 
pending file. 

The schedule change is primarily 
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for internal agency use, with the top 
copy going to the client, two copies 
to the media department, one to the 
account manager for the client in- 
volved and one copy each for the ac- 
counting and traffic departments. Of 
the two copies received by the media 
department, one goes into the sched- 
ule estimator’s file, and the other is 
filed by the space buyer. 

There are but three copies of the 
order change, two for the publish- 
er, with one for signature and re- 
turn, as in the case of the contract 
change, and one for the VanSant 
accounting department. 

Three copies of the broadcast 
change (contract) form are used in 
a given transaction, with two to the 
station or its representative (one to 


be acknowledged and returned) and 
one for the VanSant radio-TV files. 
The VanSant radio-TV department 
operates independently of the media 
department, which handles print me- 
dia only, and uses two other forms. 
These are the Radio-TV order 
change and schedule change. Four 
copies of the schedule change are 
distributed, one to the client, and one 
each for the VanSant radio-TV files, 
the accounting department, and the 
service, or traffic department. The 
Radio-TV order change is for it- 
ternal agency use between the Radio- 
TV and accounting departments. 
Original order forms for all media 
used by VanSant follow the standard 
AAAA order forms closely. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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F ACT: Boston is sold on ROP Color* 


COLOR linage in The Boston Globe has jumped more than 
66% since ROP COLOR was added last June. The Globe is 
now co-sponsoring The Continuing Study of Color Advertising to 
bring you and your clients complete and current data on 
COLOR readership and retention. 





*Seen exclusively in The Boston Globe 


F ACT: Boston is sold on The Boston Globe 


More men and women in the Boston city zone and trading area 
read The Boston Globe — morning, evening and Sunday — 
than any other Boston newspaper. 





CONCLUSION: 


Sell Boston with ROP Color 
in The Boston Globe 


Ask your Globe representative for the facts and figures on 
ROP COLOR and how you can sell the whole Boston 
market with one newspaper -— The Boston Globe. 








THE BOSTON GLOBE 


Morning + Evening » Sunday 


SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT, INC. CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. THE LEONARD Co. 
Chicago, Detroit New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Miami Beach, Florida 
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(Continued from page 74) 
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CHANGE IN ORDER 








MSERTION OFOER NO 


NEw INSTEUCTIONS 
Change SPACE 
Change RATE 

Change DATE 

Change KEY NO. te 
Change COPY 


Change POSITION te 


Remeanns 


THIS CHANGE AFFECTS ONLY THOSE (TEMS SPECIFICALLY 
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A BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Compiled by Thomas A. Staudt and William Lazer. American Marketing 
Association, Bibliography Series No. 4, November 1958. Pp. x + 233. 


make 
anyone 


IBLIOGRAPHIES hardly 
inspired reading, but 
who has experienced frustration in 
his attempt to put his hands on out- 
of-the-way information will realize 
the value of these dusty compilations. 

This is especially true of a subject 
such as industrial marketing which, 
generally speaking, is underdiscussed. 
under-researched, and (always ex- 
cepting the industrial giants) has 
been rather unprofessional. 

Therefore, it is sad to report that 
this latest in the American Marketing 
Association’s bibliography series is 
rather disappointing. 

The bibliography’s basic weakness 
stems from the rather narrow selec- 
tivity applied by the editors. The bulk 
of the citations are drawn from a 
circumscribed list of advertising. mar- 
keting, and general business publi- 
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cations, leavened with a sprinkling of 
professional journals, and a score of 
marketing case-books. 

In a field in which source material 
is sparse, selectivity is certainly no 
virtue. The compilers were perhaps 
unwise in excluding citations from 
textbooks. Certainly there are several 
volumes current in marketing circles 
which might have been included: 
e.g.. “Industrial Advertising Hand- 
book,” edited in 1953 by McGraw- 
Hill’s Julian Boone. Then, too. there 
was no reason to omit any mention at 
all of Ben Duffy’s “Profitable Adver- 
tising in Today’s Media.” 

Perhaps these standard sources are 
fairly well-known. A more serious 
omission on the part of Messrs. Staudt 
and Lazer is the citation from any 
business publication directed to the 
managements of particular industries. 





BOOKS AND BOOKLETS 





Almost all of these vertical manage- 
ment publications publishes valuable 
material from time to time on mar- 
keting problems, practice, and re 
search, including media strategy. 
competitive expenditure data, and 
media techniques. These articles often 
have general application to the prob- 
lems of industrial marketing, and 
certainly citations to them are harder 
to come by than those to articles in 
the horizontal marketing publications. 

Nevertheless. within the limits of 
this bibliography, the compilers ap 
pear to have done a workmanlike job. 
Under the headings of “Planning Ad 
vertising Strategy,” “Advertising Ap 
propriations and Budgets,” and “Me 
dia Selection,” there are some 5 
annotated citations covering the years 
since 1951. There are also useful see 
tions on marketing research. 
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In Chicago, it takes 2 — 
to get your message through 


BECAUSE . . . Chicago has outgrown the power of any single daily news- 
even half of your city and suburban prospects. 
two daily newspapers to reach a majority of the 


OST net unduplicated coverage, one of your two 


CHICAGO 


iSUN -TIMES 
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Czech This If You Dig Kolaches 


(A True Story About lowa Radio With a Sokol Finish) 


Once upon a recent smiling noon hour Smiling Dean When the prune and apricot and cherry pits had 
cleared away 3,240 kolaches were missing. 

(This was good because people paid good money 
for them, which is more than we can say for the 


Landfear, M.C. of our Voice of Iowa smiling audience 
participation show, gave 5,000-watt voice to a lady. 


She told the folks to hurry on down to an upcoming ’ 
commercial. ) 


= _ « -h q 
me Sele end gob holaches Proceeds went to the local Sokol (a Czech gymnastic 
(This could have been messy but the distaff bakers association whose purpose is body and character build- 
had the foresight to protect said kolaches with smil- ing. We don't know about character, but those 
ing wax paper.) kolaches sure build body). 
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Do we have to spell it out? You prac- from prunes, poppy seed, apricots, 
tically can’t beat smiling WMT when it cherries, cottage cheese, or sauerkraut* ) . 
comes to selling kolaches (okay: they're wnt 
the Czech national sweet roll made CBS Radio for Eastern Iowa 
famous by Bohemian Gypsies who— Represented by the Katz Agency 
especially on week-ends when traffic is Mail Address: Cedar Rapids 
heavy—wouldn’t set a table without a Affiliated with WMT-TV; KWMT, 
clutch of smiling kolaches. The middle ty: Fort Dodge 
of the roll is filled with goodies ranging * Goody? 
Media/ scope, April, Led 











WHAT IS TRIPLE-SPOTTING? 


1. When a local TV station takes time from a network program, 
usually in the closing seconds, to wedge a commercial into what is 
customarily considered a two-commercial station break? 


2. When a local TV station presents three commercials one after 


another, following programs or 


and 


between segments of programs? 


3. Can a station promotion announcement (“promo”) be con- 
sidered a commercial announcement? 


Triple-Spotting Continues 


To Rile Buyers 


Despite recent improvement in TV spot 
situation, demands increase for better 


‘ground rules and clearer definition. 


DVERTISER and advertising 

agency pressure against TV 
triple-spotting practices continues to 
mount. More stations are falling into 
line, listing their triple-spotting pol- 
icies in detail, and meeting specific 
requests of buyers concerning spot 
announcement placement and adja- 
cencies. Individual policing by buy- 
ers has been effective, especially in 
major markets. 

Demands are growing to define 
triple-spotting more clearly, and also 
to state the conditions under which 
triple-spotting is appropriate. Signifi- 
cantly, these demands are coming 
from responsible and influential ad- 
vertising executives. 

All this is indicated by a recent 
check by Mep1a/scope of TV station 
policies, TV Code compliance, and a 
gathering of off-the-record opinions 
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from selected agency, advertiser, and 
media executives intimately con- 
cerned with the triple-spotting issue. 
To this has been added official and 
corridor comment obtained at the 
recent National Association of Broad- 
casters’ convention in Chicago. (See 
Scope on Media, this issue.) 


Time Needs vs. Impact Needs 


Fundamentally, the triple-spotting 
problem concerns local markets and 
individual stations. As one highly 
important buyer summarizes: “To- 
day we (advertisers) are doing busi- 
ness in a very active and competitive 
climate. . . . Local mass media are 
not growing so rapidly as are adver- 
tiser’s requirements for reaching 
growing markets. As a result, media 
are becoming crowded, and particu- 


larly in broadcasting. Stations are 
faced with rising costs on one hand, 
and demands for prime time on the 
other. 

“Such pressure comes from both 
advertisers and networks. This means 
that stations are being forced to 
create, where possible, salable com- 
mercial opportunities. 

“Because of increased competitive 
conditions and the crowded media 
situation, we are even more anxious 
to have the commercials of our clients 
programed to have the best chance to 
be seen and heard in a favorable 
frame of reference—and with maxi- 
mum impact. A commecial placed in 
juxtaposition with more than one 
commercial does not have that oppor- 
tunity. Although it could have a high 
rating in certain time spots which are 
triple-spotted, its impact would be 
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less. . . . We believe that we have a 
right to request positioning of a com- 


mercial just as we do for a print 
advertisement.” 

This particular buyer believes the 
problem of triple-spotting will con- 
tinue to grow; but especially impor- 
tant is his strong opposition to the 


practice. 
Good TV Code Compliance 


Extensive monitoring of TV pro- 
grams broadcast by NAB members 
reveals that a majority are complying 
substantially with the TV Code of 
NAB. Roger Clipp, head of Triangle 
Stations and current chairman of the 
TV Code Review Board, declares this 
means that charges of over-commer- 
cialism are not supported by fact 
(station non-adherence as defined by 
the Code). 

This newest report confirms find- 
ings or a survey made last summer 
by Leo Burnett, Inc., Chicago, in 
placing TV spots. Concerning multi- 
ple-spotting, the agency said that 83.5 
per cent of 411 TV stations appeared 


to operate under spot placement pol- 
icies consistent with the agency’s 
policy. 

But the agency emphasized, in its 
opinion, that the NAB Code techni- 
cally permits triple-spotting—presum- 
ably through inadequate definition. 
On this, there appears to be general 
agreement among the executives ap- 
proached by MEDIA /SCOPE. 

There is also general agree- 
ment that triple-spotting must be 
more precisely defined; that buy- 
er and seller agree on what con- 
stitutes triple-spotting, and set 
forth a series of ground rules 
concerning it. 

This includes specifying the role 
of the station promotion (“promo”), 
and whether or not it is counted as 
a commercial announcement. 

Big advertiser and big agency op- 
position to triple-spotting, particular- 
ly in the last year, has been vigorous. 
Some have already set up effective 
regulatory procedures and obtained, 
in most instances, good TV station 
compliance where particular products 


or services were concerned. Violator 
find complaints promptly made, ang 
in some instances, contracts cancelled 

Monitoring of TV commercials ; 
increasing, according to reports, 
some cities, advertisers and the, 
agencies have watchdog staffs, an 
monitoring organizations say ther 
is a considerable increase in busines 
in major cities. 

One fact seems certain: a growing 
number of advertisers and ther 
agencies, who use television, way 
better solutions to triple-spotting 
problems than now exist. They admit 
the situation is complex—with th 
economic pressures (on advertiser 
agency, and station alike) an insid 
ous contributor. They also admit tha 
advertisers and agencies have cop 
tributed to the problem by insisting 
on highly rated locations. 


Stations Want Facts 


Entirely with justification, TV st. 
tion operators and their represents 
tives say: “Give us the facts on triple 
spotting!” 
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It is pointed out that the furor over 
triple-spotting raised by a number of 
major advertising agencies and major 
advertisers has received considerably 
more attention and action than some 
other important developments in the 
TV industry. 

They want to know: 

1. Does triple - spotting seriously 
dilute the commercial impact of an- 
nouncement ? 

9. Are there any advertisers or 
agencies who will make public any 
research they have of the effect of 
triple-spotting on programs and com- 
mercials ? 

3. Will advertisers and agencies 
help to define triple-spotting more 
specifically, if they are not satisfied 
with the NAB Code definition? 

One seller humorously remarks: 
“Triple-spotting challenges the cre- 
ativity of agencies. There is always 
plenty of room for good commer- 
cials?” 

There seems to be tacit recognition, 
by most of those included in the 
Mepia/score study, that some triple- 


spotting abuses cannot be eradicated 
except by drastic and spectacular 
action—and that does not seem to be 
forthcoming. Instead, triple-spotting 
will be controlled by pressures gen- 
erated chiefly by advertisers and 
agencies, and possibly key associa- 
tions in buyer and seller fields. 

Perhaps a method of evaluating 
TV spots will be developed which 
will give the buyer a choice of decid- 
ing what kinds of spots he wants to 
buy. On this subject, a nationally- 
known spot representative says: 

“Somewhere, some smart media 
buyer is going to decide that an X- 
rated double-spotted position is equal 
to a 20-rated triple-spotted position— 
maybe a 10 valuation.” 

“The economics of television today 
pretty much dictate the use of the 
triple spot. So a way will be found 
to justify it. When an advertiser 
spends as much money as television 
costs, maximum audiences are neces- 
sary. Most buyers will settle for a 
triple-spot in a highly-rated posi- 
tion, rather than risk their money 


in a mediocre double - spotted 
position.” 

Indications are that the advertiser 
himself, through his marketing plan, 
will determine the fate of triple- 
spotting. If the triple-spot problem 
requires the advertiser to pay too 
dear a price for the results he gets, 
his marketing plan will dictate that 
he quickly turn to other types‘ of 
strategy and tactics. 


BAR Report Adds Fuel 


Last month a survey on station 
malpractices and conflicts, released 
by Broadcast Advertisers Reports, 
showed that multiple-spotting was a 
problem in all types of markets. 

A selected group of 25 markets was 
included in a mid-winter monitoring 
project. The big surprise was the 
extent of the problem, as indicated 
by the data obtained. In one week, 
BAR found that advertisers were af- 
fected 5,036 times by certain types 
of practices—multiple-spotting, prod- 
uct conflicts, crowded quarter hours, 
and similar adverse activities. These 
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less. .. . We believe that we have a 


right to request positioning of a com- 


mercial just as we do for a print 
advertisement.” 

This particular buyer believes the 
problem of triple-spotting will con- 
tinue to grow: but especially impor- 
tant is his strong opposition to the 


practice. 
Good TV Code Compliance 


Extensive monitoring of TV pro- 
grams broadcast by NAB members 
reveals that a majority are complying 
substantially with the TV Code of 
NAB. Roger Clipp. head of Triangle 
Stations and current chairman of the 
TV Code Review Board, declares this 
means that charges of over-commer- 
cialism are not supported by fact 
(station non-adherence as defined by 
the Code). 

This newest report confirms find- 
ings or a survey made last summet 
by Leo Burnett, Inc., Chicago, in 
placing TV spots. Concerning multi- 
ple-spotting, the agency said that &: 
per cent of 411 TV stations appeared 
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to operate under spot placement pol- 
icies consistent with the agency’s 
policy. 

But the agency emphasized, in its 
opinion, that the NAB Code techni- 
cally permits triple-spotting—presum- 
ably through inadequate definition. 
On this, there appears to be general 
agreement among the executives ap- 
proached by MEDIA/scoPE. 

There is also general agree- 
ment that triple-spotting must be 
more precisely defined; that buy- 
er and seller agree on what con- 
stitutes triple-spotting, and set 
forth a series of ground rules 
concerning it. 

This includes specifying the role 
of the station promotion (“promo”), 
and whether or not it is counted as 
a commercial announcement. 

Big advertiser and big agency op- 
position to triple-spotting. particular- 
ly in the last year, has been vigorous. 
Some have already set up effective 
regulatory procedures and obtained, 
in most instances, good TV station 
compliance where particular products 


or services were concerned. Violator, 
find complaints promptly made, ang 
in some instances, contracts cancelled 

Monitoring of TV commercials ; 
increasing, according to reports, }p 
some cities, advertisers and _ thejy 
agencies have watchdog staffs, an 
monitoring organizations say ther 
is a considerable increase in businex 
in major cities. 

One fact seems certain: a growing 
advertisers and _ their 
agencies, who use television, wan 
better solutions to triple-spotting 
problems than now exist. They admit 
the situation is complex—with the 
economic pressures (on advertiser 
agency, and station alike) an insidj. 
ous contributor. They also admit tha 
advertisers and agencies have cop. § 
tributed to the problem by insisting 
on highly rated locations. 


number of 


Stations Want Facts 


Entirely with justification, TV sta 
tion operators and their represents. 
Give us the facts on triple. 


tives say: 
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tors 


It is pointed out that the furor over 
triple-spotting raised by a number of 


major advertising agencies and major 
advertisers has received considerably 
more attention and action than some 
other important developments in the 
TV industry. 

They want to know: 

|. Does triple - spotting seriously 
dilute the commercial impact of an- 
nouncement ? 

2, Are there any advertisers or 
agencies who will make public any 
research they have of the effect of 
triple-spotting on programs and com- 
mercials ? 

3. Will advertisers and agencies 
help to define triple-spotting more 
specifically, if they are not satisfied 
with the NAB Code definition? 

One seller humorously remarks: 
“Triple-spotting challenges the cre- 
ativity of agencies. There is always 
plenty of room for good commer- 
cials?” 

There seems to be tacit recognition. 
by most of those included in the 
Mepia scope study, that some triple- 


Buffalo, N.Y 
WNEP-TV 


« WROC-TV, Rochester, N.Y 


spotting abuses cannot be eradicated 
except by drastic and spectacular 
action—and that does not seem to be 
forthcoming. Instead, triple-spotting 
will be controlled by pressures gen- 
erated chiefly by advertisers and 
agencies, and possibly key associa- 
tions in buyer and seller fields. 

Perhaps a method of evaluating 
TV spots will be developed which 
will give the buyer a choice of decid- 
ing what kinds of spots he wants to 
buy. On this subject. a nationally- 
known spot representative says: 

“Somewhere, some smart media 
buyer is going to decide that an X- 
rated double-spotted position is equal 
to a 20-rated triple-spotted position— 
maybe a 10 valuation.” 

“The economics of television today 
pretty much dictate the use of the 
triple spot. So a way will be found 
to justify it. When an advertiser 
spends as much money as television 
costs, maximum audiences are neces- 
sary. Most buyers will settle for a 
triple-spot in a highly-rated posi- 
tion, rather than risk their money 


- WSVA-TV, WSVA, Harrisonburg 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Va 


in a mediocre double -spotted 
position.” 

Indications are that the advertiser 
himself, through his marketing plan, 
will determine the fate of triple- 
spotting. If the triple-spot problem 
requires the advertiser to pay too 
dear a price for the results he gets. 
his marketing plan will dictate that 
he quickly turn to other types’ of 
strategy and tactics. 


BAR Report Adds Fuel 


Last month a survey on station 
malpractices and conflicts, released 
by Broadcast Advertisers Reports. 
showed that multiple-spotting was a 
problem in all types of markets. 

A selected group of 25 markets was 
included in a mid-winter monitoring 
project. The big surprise was the 
extent of the problem, as indicated 
by the data obtained. In one week. 
BAR found that advertisers were af- 
fected 5.036 times by certain types 
of practices—multiple-spotting, prod- 
uct conflicts, crowded quarter hours, 
and similar adverse activities. These 
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MATT HEUERTZ 


—Your Man from Hitchcock 


: Editor of Assembly and 
Fastener Engineering . . . in the 
field, studying a nut-running opera- 
tion on an engine block for a 35 
horsepower outboard motor. Hitch- 
cock editors continuously get “into 
the field” and consistently “dig- 
out” exclusive reports which com- 
mand impressive readership. When 
ou advertise in a Hitchcock pub- 
ication, you share in the reader- 
ship top editorial assures. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


>E 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 





data are only for nighttime hours of 
a given week. 

Soon after the report appeared, a 
statement condemning station mal- 
practices was issued by William E. 
Matthews, vice president in charge of 
media relations for Young & Rubicam. 

Again, this was an _ important 
agency, with key TV clients, joining 
other large agencies and advertisers 
who committed themselves previously 
to individual policing. 


Promotions 
and Presentations 


WLW.1, Channel 13, Indianapolis, 
onthe occasion of its formal dedica- 
tion in January, released a brochure 
tracing its growth, beginning Oct. 30, 
1957, and describing its “live-local” 
programing approach supplemented 
by film and ABC Network shows. The 
30-page booklet provides a rundown 
of its programing for all ages, and 
gives background on its personnel, 
news coverage, facilities, and public 
service achievements. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
celebrated the 6 million circulation 
reached by the February 14 issue 
with mail missiles launched from 
Cape Canaveral. More than 5,000 of 
the missiles were guided to advertis- 
ing executives via direct mail. Oper- 
ating on the jack-in-the-box principle, 
the missile pops up to a height of 20 
inches when the firing pin is pulled. 
First stage of the four-stage missile 
bears the number “6,000,000.” Copy 
on the launching pad cites “the red- 
hot vitality that makes the Post the 
hottest selling medium in the field.” 


The National Broadcasting Co. 
played host one day in February to 
800 student journalists from some 
500 high schools in the New York 
area, including parts of New Jersey 
and Connecticut. The aspiring re- 
porters were guests at an all-day 
seminar on the problems and tech- 
niques of news gathering by radio 
and television networks, and heard 
Robert Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board, announce the First Annual 
High School Editors Working Fel- 
lowship. In addition to hearing how 
a network news department operates, 


the students saw the premiere of th 
documentary film, “This is Np 


News.” 


Time, Ine. started a campaign» 
Time’s March 2 issue illustrating th 
advantages of magazine advertisj 
A series of four-color advertisemeny 
features a collage of illustrations 
with each symbolizing one of 
magazine values. Such values ay 
beauty, loyalty, concentration, per. 
ception, privacy, and authority, 


TV Guide. A new brochure e& 
plains TV Guide’s part in the exper. 
mental educational television project 
in Washington County, Md., wher 
some 18,500 children in 48 schook 
have at least one televised class each 
day. To facilitate the teamwork neo 
essary between student, TV teacher, 
and classroom teacher, TV Guid 
publishes “The Washington County 
School Edition,” a day-by-day ou 
line of the week’s upcoming schoo 
work. Distributed free, the edition 
lets students know what to exped 
from each telecast, so that they cam 
prepare accordingly, and allows the 
classroom teacher to tie in her assign. 
ments with the TV lessons. 


Hitchcock Publishing Com 
pany’s move into new quarters ip 
Wheaton, Illinois, was marked bys 
special 24-page supplement of the 
Wheaton Daily Journal. Supplement 
traced the history of Hitchcock’s 
growth since its birth in 1898, and 
described the modern new 30,500 
square-foot building engineered for 
multiple magazine publishing. Pro 
duction operations were described, 
and key employees were featured with 
brief biographies. 


The Milwaukee Journal ran: 
full-page advertisement in January 
pointing up color in nature and ip 
“the world around us.” Lower two 
thirds of the page is devoted to 
four-color illustration of a garden 
Honeybees, hovering around the 
flowers, are continued into and super 
imposed over the regular black-ant 
white type area above. Among the 
scientific items included in the m& 
sage is the fact that bees are attracted 
by the color of flowers as weli as the 
scent. In effect, the brilliantly color 
flower “advertises” itself to the bes 
with greater impact than its ¢ 
sisters. : 
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SOMETHING MISSING 


“4 ae. \ oe 
i Sem F 


~ Or DQ. , . 


.. - LIKE CALIFORNIA W/AHOUT 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR 


VALLEY OF THE BEES 


/ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.9 billion 


¢ More than five times the buying power of the vast 
eo e THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


¢ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers e THE MODESTO BEE 


For more than a century the McClatchy name has meant . 

good journalism to Californians. Today, as always, Inland THE FRESNO BEE 
Californians depend on the Bees for their news — and their 

advertising. Tell your story in the Bees and you'll reach 


home. 
Data source: Sales Management’s 1958 Copyrighted Survey 


MCCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ...O’MARA & ORMSBEE 





a 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts... buik, frequency 2nd 1 combiced bulk. frequency. Check 0’Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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MEDIA RESEARCH: 





How ARF Consultation Service 
Fosters Sounder Media Research 


The ARF’s tough panel of experts makes sure that 


bugs in media studies are spotted before 


the buyer sees them, not after 


By Wallace H. Wulfeck 


OT LONG ago, a space salesman 

for a print medium called on an 
acquaintance of mine, an advertiser 
who he knew was in the throes of 
selecting media for a major advertis- 
ing campaign. 

“Here’s the breakdown of our con- 
sumer audience,” the space salesman 
said. He thumped down on the adver- 
tiser’s desk a thick, expensively-bound 
volume tabulating research data on 
the medium’s subscribers by age, sex, 
and so on through how many were 
left-handed to what proportion put 
salt in their beer. 

The advertising manager barely 
glanced at the list of tables in the 
book. Instead, he studied the volume’s 
preface. Then he asked a key ques- 





Dr. Wulfeck is executive vice presi- 
dent of William Esty Co., and immediate 
past chairman and member of the board 
of the Advertising Research Foundation. 
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tion which makes or breaks a sale: 

“Where's the accreditation for this 
study?” 

The salesman blinked. 

“Why, we spent $100,000 getting 
this data,” he said. “It was done by 
one of the best-known research firms 
in the country.” 

“I’m sorry,” the advertiser said, 
and pushed the book away. The sale 
was dead. 

This question of accreditation—ex- 
pert and impartial review of media 
research—is today looming large in 
the crucial process of media selection. 
Fewer and fewer advertisers and 
agencies are selecting media that have 
composed their research portrait of 
themselves without a qualified critic 
gazing watchfully over the advertising 
medium’s corporate shoulder. 

Relieving the woes of both the 
advertiser confronted with media 


selection, and of the media 
vently desiring to be selecte 
the service rendered by the 
vertising Research Foundation 
consultation procedure. 

This service consists of advane 
review and counsel by ARF technied 
personnel on the questionnaires, sa 
pling plans, research procedure ani 
reporting methods of any medium 
media organization wishing to double 
check its bifocals before exploring th 
deceptive shadowland of media 
search. To avoid alerting competition. 
the consultation remains co 
until the consultor wishes otherwise. 

More than a few advertising medi 
and market survey concerns Dé 
submitted their research plans ex 
ting something like rubber-stamp 
proval by the ARF. After a series 
hard-working meetings in which 
Technical Committee Consul 

(Cantinued on page # 
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your advertising delivers both in MACHINE DESIGN 


Only a few out-and-out “inquiry books” can match MACHINE DESIGN’s inquiry-pulling 
power. And no other design magazine attracts as many engineer-readers, or wins so 
much of their reading time. 


MACHINE DESIGN is for you, if you won’t settle for less than tangible, 
measurable advertising results. 


And this year, when managements are suspicious 
of anything that can’t prove it’s paying its 

own way, is an especially good year to 

run a full schedule in MACHINE DESIGN. 


*Starch Readership Studies are available on 
thirteen issues of Machine Design. 
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is a fact of LIFE 
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People who anticipate seem to get 

the very best from each day. You know M 
them. They strike you as quick and a 
competent, abreast of everything M 
They are bright-eyed and informed. P 

You don’t catch these people look- 
ing over their shoulders, or wearing 
yesterday’s hat. 

It’s not surprising that people who He 
look forward to life also look forward : 
to LIFE. LIFE has their spirit; theit | 
same regard for the contemporary. <3 
People who anticipate know LIFE’ as 
intuitive talent for keeping ahead of 
the game. 

Anticipation is a fact of LIFE. One @ (Con 
fact. Or you might say that for mor #% Pane 
than 32 million eager readers, LIFE® # weak 
everything that’s new and now and & after 
in the present. plans 

That’s why your advertising wil Im '* 
perform well in LIFE. Call your LIFE have 
representative for all the facts of LIFE. = 
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STUDIES COMPLETED AFTER CONSULTATION WITH ARF 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 
W. R. Simmons & Associates 


Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 


SPONSOR 
National Broadcasting Company 


STUDY 
Television's Daytime Profile 
The Audiences of Nine Magazines Look Magazine 


Audiences Reached through Combinations of 
Magazines 
Profile of The Millions 


National Direct Mail Study of 
Sports Illustrated Subscribers 


The Sunday Comics 


A 12 Months’ Study of Better Homes & Gardens 
Readers Better Homes & Gardens 


Magazine Readership in the Rural South 
A Study of Seven Publications 
Basic Patterns of Sunday Newspaper Readership 


Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
W. R. Simmons & Associates 


Look Magazine 
New York News 


Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 


Science Research Associates 


Sports Illustrated 
Puck, The Comic Weekly 


Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
W. R. Simmons & Associates 
Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
Publication Research Service 


The Progressive Farmer 
Reader’s Digest 


Puck, The Comic Weekly 


Daily Newspaper Readers: Their Characteristics 
and Product Usage 


An Audience Study of American Home Magazine 


Richard Manville Research 
Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 


New York Daily Mirror 
The American Home Magazine 


Male vs. Female Influence on the Purchase of 
Selected Products as Revealed by an Explora- 
tory Depth Interview Study with Husbands and 
Wives 


The Readers of The Saturday Evening Post 
The Families Who Subscribe to Sports Illustrated 


Product Endorsement “Awareness of an Attitudes 
toward Product Seals, Stamps, Endorsements, 
Among Female Managing Heads of House- 
holds; Among Retail Stores.” 

Metalworking Executive Purchase Decision 
Patterns 

Metalworking Executive Publication Readership 

Profile of The Millions, 2nd Edition 


A Comparative Study of Mail Questionnaire Tech- 
ee te Measuring Reading of Business 


Daniel Starch and Staff 
Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
Audits & Surveys 


True, The Man’s Magazine 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Sports Illustrated 


Good Housekeeping 


Crossley S-D Surveys, Inc. 


National Analysts, Inc. 
National Analysts, Inc. 
W. R. Simmons & Associates 


The Iron Age 
The Iron Age 
New York News 


Putman Publishing Company 


How Parents’ Magazine Is Evaluated and Used 


by Its Subscribers Parents’ Magazine 


At the first ARF Consultation Panel 


comment, the broadcasting man 


(Continued from page 84) 
Panel pointed out weakness after 


tation service, a broadcasting com- 
pany official, went into the first con- 


weakness, and offered improvement 
after improvement on their survey 
plans, each of these research sponsors 
has changed its opinion. All of them 
have wound up acknowledging that 
ARF consultation offers a substantial 
contribution to scientific and objec- 
tive advertising research. 


One recent customer of the consul- 
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sultation session with scant enthusi- 
asm. 

“This is something we’re doing just 
as a matter of insurance for our sur- 
vey,” he told one of the ARF staff 
members present. “I seriously doubt 
if it will produce any ideas of practi- 
cal value for us.” 


leaned back thoughtfully in his chair. 
He rubbed his chin in absorbed reflec- 
tion at the second. A few weeks later, 
he wrote me a letter. 

“The excellent suggestion made by 
members of the committee,” his letter 
said, “together with their generally 

(Continued on page 88) 
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(Continued from page 87 ) 


cooperative attitude, will make our 
study infinitely better.” 


Typical Consultation 


To dispel any lingering notion 
that the consultation service is 
either a space-selling furbelow or 
a luncheon club, here is what a 
consultation is usually like. 

Let us say that a firm called Spon- 
soring Medium, Inc., is interested in 
the ARF’s consultation service. Rep- 


resentatives of Sponsoring Medium, 
Inc., or its research firm ask the ARF 
about the service. The Managing 
Director or members of the technical 
staff explain the service and answer 
initial questions. 

Sponsoring Medium then goes into 
a huddle. If they use the service, they 
will foot the bill for the time ARF 
staff members spend on the consulta- 
tion. These costs have run as low as 
$600 for a very simple study and up 
to $5,000 in one instance where a 
large and complicated survey was 
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puzzied about 
“upturn” markets ? 
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you get the answer with N.E.D. 


Here's why: N.E.D. puts your product advertising ‘on target with 
today’s most active industrial markets. Wherever buying activity is 
on the upswing now among over 43,000 best-rated plants in all major 
industries, N.E.D. advertisers find out month by month who and 
where their best sales prospects are. That's because N.E.D. goes 
directly to the verified men responsible for selecting and buying 
equipment and supplies for their companies. To get a line of products 
they want and are ready to buy now, these key men scan N.E.D. in 
preference to hunting through numerous other sources. They act. . . 
and this N.E.D. reader response is helping advertisers to apply 
personal selling where it pays off best in orders. Never before have 
N.E.D. reader interest and action been so great. Now, more than 
ever, N.E.D. is your best product advertising investment. 


TPA) 


“Saco 


@ 


A [PENTON) Puancation, Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ome 


MOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





involved. Typical costs run frog 
$1,500 to $3,000. On the average, th 
cost of consultation is about 3 
cent of the total cost of the 

Time of the Technical Committee (al 
advertiser and agency specialists dig 
tinguished by their academic bac. 
ground and research achievements) 
is donated gratis. 

Next comes an informal 
between ARF and Sponsoring Medign 
persons to review the proposed 
design. If the project at this point is 
only a gleam in Sponsoring Mediums 
eye, the Consultation Panel will ai 
in the statement of objectives, que. 
tionnaire design, sample planning 
and other preparations. Let us say, 
however, that Sponsoring Medium 
Inc., has already done some of th 
preliminary work. At the informa 
meeting, more questions are asked 
and answered. If it chooses, Sponsor. 
ing Medium, Inc., then formally 
quests ARF consultation service. 


Proposal Is Discussed 


Following this formal go-ahead, 
Sponsoring Medium submits copie 
of an advance proposal to the ARF- 
details of its proposed survey scope 
and objectives, the questionnaire, 
sampling plan, interviewer training 
program, statistical procedures, and 
proposed method of reporting the 
survey's results. A copy is forwarded 
to each member of the Technical 
Committee Consultation Panel for 
study, and for threshing out withina 
couple of weeks at the first consulte 
tion meeting. 

The consultants pull no punche 
in criticizing Sponsoring Mediums 
brainchild survey plans. They may 
say that, to make absolutely certain 
of assumptions in the survey design, 
additional experimental work may be 
needed. When The Saturday Evening 
Post proposed a novel approach t 
measuring advertising exposure, 
example, the Post and Alfred Polit 
Media Studies had already run sit 
sets of pilot tests. Their tesis involved 
such painstaking devices as one-way 
mirrors and putting specks of gli 
between pages of test issues to show 
which pages had been fully opened 
Nevertheless, the ARF Panel asked 
for additional testing. 

Sponsoring Medium is free # 
ignore Panel suggestions, # 
course, or to end the co 
at any point. But as the talks @ 
on and Sponsoring Medium se 
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its research plan become more 
and more likely to win advertiser 

. the consultor is likely 
to accept the Panel’s advice. 

Now Sponsoring Medium carries 
out the survey. When it is finished, a 
draft of the survey report goes to the 
ARF Consultation Panel, which makes 
any further suggestions it may have 
on how to present the findings. 

If the fact-finding plan and result- 
ant report meet ARF standards—and 
they will if Sponsoring Medium has 
followed the Panel’s suggestions—the 
committee draws up a statement at- 
testing that it participated in the proj- 
ect. After the Consultation Panel and 
the ARF Board have approved it, the 
statement goes to Sponsoring Medium, 
Inc. for inclusion in the printed sur- 
vey report. 

One beauty of the consultation sys- 
tem is that the panels constitute a 
cross section of the sort of persons on 
whom the survey results will later be 
used as a sales tool—knowledgeable 
representatives of advertisers and ad 
agencies. In this respect, the consulta- 
tion procedure offers media a chance 
for stringent rehearsals until their 
survey designs are letter-perfect for 
their commercial role of giving adver- 
tisers the data they want. 

Probably the best-known, and most 
typical, ARF publication is its slim 
pamphlet, “Criteria for Marketing 
and Advertising Research.” Suggest- 
ed by an earlier AAAA publication, 
the “Criteria” is a check list of un- 
compromisingly high standards for 
all phases of advertising research, 
now widely accepted as a yardstick of 
probity in the profession. 

Since these criteria also guide the 
ARF Consultation Committee, every 
survey-sponsoring medium using the 
consultation service finds itself with 
research in keeping with the letter 
and spirit of these demanding stand- 
ards. 

“The number of media studies and 
services that we, at our agency, are 
able to dismiss on purely technical 
grounds has diminished greatly in the 
last few years,” said Paul Gerhold of 
Foote, Cone & Belding not long ago. 
“This reflects, I suspect, a growing 
recognition on the part of the media 
industry that stature can be built with 

fine research. Also, in large 
part, it results from the contribution 
of the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion and its stubborn insistence on 
high quality standards . . .” . 
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SAVE 27. 
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THEY WANT MORE 
THAN THE FINAL SCORE! 














That’s why sports fans turn to WJR. 
Daily, complete sports programs, plus 
extensive play-by-play coverage, make 


WJR the choice of sports fans in the 


Detroit-Great Lakes area. D E T R Oo I T 


Looking for a sports-minded audience? 760 KC 
Ask your ad manager, agency or Henry I. 
Christal representative forfactsonWJR. RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 
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How Much of Farm Market rs 
ls Worth Cultivating? nt 


1. It all depends on your product or service 


2. There are fewer farms but more big-volume producers prod 


3. It’s easier to reach prospects lies 


By T. Norman Tveter The | 


LL FARM marketing and media problems are con- scrutiny, because they in effect are the farm market 
cerned with some 4.75 million farms, of which a Figure 1 shows why. 
little over 3 million are commercial farms. My type of marketing reasoning says it’s proper 
From the 1954 Census of Agriculture we get the first— judgment to buy sufficient media to cover classe 
and only—really complete, realistic analysis of income, one, two, and three, but there are those who diffe 
size, type, location, net buying power, and area grouping with me. For safety’s sake, it might be well to include 
of major farm crops and products. As these reports have Class 4 farms: 811,965 farms, each of which reported Close 
been released over the last four years, farm marketing farm products sold of $2,500 to $4,999 each. Average 
has become more effective and farm media more profit- acres: 201; average value of land and buildings: $15,88) 
able to advertisers. (all figures 1954). Class 
The reason: in terms of income from farm In short, let’s overshoot the mark and buy enough clas 
products sold we now know which — and how A quality farm paper circulation to reach the 44 per cemt 
many — farms are worth advertising and sales of all farms worth some advertising and sales effort. Food Class 
effort. drug, and other package goods general consumer produds 
From the point of view of marketing and media, there advertisers may find it advisable to go beyond this grow 
are eight different groups of farms to consider, depend- in coverage. 
ing on what you are selling, from candy for the baby to The balance of the market is relatively small: Class 5: 
Diesel engine tractors and trailer trucks to haul a box 763,348 farms each of which reported farm products sald 
car full of livestock to market. Of these eight groups, or of $1,200 to $2,499. Average acres: 134; average valued 
classes, however, only the top three are worth real land and buildings: $9,829. Class 6: 462,427 farms, 
of which reported farm products sold of $250 to $1,2 
T. Norman Tveter, with 45 years in the agency business Average acres: 97; average value of land and buildings 
under his belt, is one of this country’s real experts in market $6,096. Class 7: 574,575 part-time farmers (i.e., off-fam 
and rp mah aes y yaa vag! aig “acree and see direc- income greater than income from farm products sold}; 
tor of Erwin Was ompany, Mr. Tveter is currently mar- : 
Reine and enamel , asta, 4 Georges & Keyes, New York each of which reported value of farm p narreg: oold 
and Chicago agency. He is in close touch with a variety of $250 to $1,199. Average acres per farm: 48. C ef 
agricultural accounts and with industrial accounts with farm 878,136 residential farmers who reported value of ad 
products sold to be less than $250. Average acres 
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farm: 48. Obviously, all income to this group comes from 
offt-farm sources. 

Basically, then, we may conclude that somewhere 
between 1.25 million and 2 million farmers are 
anybody’s major sales potential. 

Buying media to get the greatest net return with the 
least waste effort in this new marketing pattern requires 
the attention of experts and full knowledge of the facts. 
Here are some additional facts which might be of help in 
pinpointing the market and the media. Let us, for example, 
look at a geographic analysis of the $24,644,477,087 

ross income received by farmers for farm products sold 
in 1954. (The 1958 pattern is the same, except that the 
figures are a little larger and the bigger farms are becom- 
ing more numerous.) It is worth repeating that 78.9 per 
cent of this income went to 1,289,877 farms, and that 
69.6 per cent of all farms (i.e., 3,327,617 commercial 
farms) occupied 89 per cent of all land in farms and 
produced almost 98 per cent of all farm products sold. 

Figure 2 gives a clear picture of where the farm market 
lies geographically. Space will not permit listing the bal- 
ance of state income figures. But here are some additional 
statistics which may be of interest: The lowest state farm 
income figure is for Rhode Island ($15,317,118), but that 
state has a big average $7,643 gross income per farm. 
The lowest state average income per farm is for West 
Virginia: $1,319. There are also (in addition to those 
listed in Figure 2) six states in which income per farm 








averages more than $10,000: Arizona ($35,211), Dela- 
ware ($12,953), Montana ($10,268), Nevada ($11,811), 
New Jersey ($10,669), Wyoming ($10,098). 

From any angle, farm marketing—and consequently 
farm media selection—is susceptible to a high degree of 
selectivity. Here are some more examples: 

e Value of farms, an important measure of financial 
responsibility and stability of market. Value of land and 
buildings ranged from a high of $50,406 per farm in the 
Pacific division to a low of $7,709 per farm in the East 
South Central geographic division. Values are highest in 
the West, particularly in Arizona ($115,330), Nevada 
($78,162) and California ($69,620) . 

e Tractor ownership, important since tractors sup- 
ply the major part of the new power available on farms. 
In 1954, 81.4 per cent of the farms in the North owned 
tractors, 39.6 per cent of the farms in the South, and 
70.4 per cent of the farms in the West. Incidentally, 
nearly all of the 829,983 farms with draft animals but 
no tractor are east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio river. 

e Grain combines worked on 19.3 per cent of the 
farms. About two thirds were on farms in East North 
Central or West North Central states. 

e Corn pickers worked 14.1 per cent of all farms in 
1954. The bulk of these were in the East North and West 
North Central states. 

e Milking machines—707,088 of them—were in use 








Class 1. 134,003 farms each reported farm 


products sold of $25,000 and over. 


Class 2. 448,945 farms each reported farm 
products sold of $10,000 to $24,999. 
Class 3. 706,929 farms each reported farm 


products sold of $5,000 to $9,999. 


THE LUSH FARM MARKET 


The 27 per cent of all farms which received 78.9 per cent of all U. S. farm income 








Average acres: Average value, land & 


1,939 buildings: $134,169 
Average acres: Average value, land & 
538 buildings: $51,510 - 


Average acres: Average value, land & 
312. buildings: $27,992. 


















THESE THREE CLASSES TOGETHER 


Own 


66.2% of all the land in farms 
66.9% of all the croplands 

62.8% of all the corn acreage 
71.1% of all the soybean acreage 
60.5% of all the hay acreage 
60.7% of all milking machines 
66.2% of all farms with one tractor 
67.5% of all combines 

70.8% of all corn pickers 

80.4% of all forage harvesters 


ee 


Earn 


77.2% of all income from crops sold 

76.9% of all income from dairy products sold 
82.2% of all income from cattle and calves sold 
88.2% of all income from chickens sold 
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WHERE THE FARM MARKETING OPPORTUNITY LIES 
By Regions 
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Total income 


$6,053,022,254 
4,593,621,186 
3,113,313,581 
2,853,010,134 
2,630,510,918 
1,810,248,684 
1,541,501,815 
1,514,071,131 
535,177,384 
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Total Income 


$2,260,920,969 
1,839,989,028 
1,642,069,324 
1,505,636,587 
983,995,436 
906,018,921 
880,841,970 
844,013,387 
802,339,603 
792,881,569 
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West North Central 
East North Central 
Pacific 

West South Central 
South Atlantic 
Mountain 

East South Central 
Middle Atlantic 


New England 
By States (top 10) 


Average by Farm (gross) 


$ 6,687 
5,751 
12,828 
4,270 
3,062 
10,055 
1,952 
5,885 
6,536 


Begins 





Average by Farm (gross) Rank 
$18,370 1 
9,537 2 
5,605 8 
8,577 “ 
5,955 6 
5,899 7. 
3 

0 
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8,753 
4,766 
6,677 
5,163 





on 14.8 per cent of all farms. 539,000 were in Middle 
Atlantic, East North and West North Central states. 

Similar comparisons may be made for almost 
any class of expenditure for agricultural supplies, 
equipment, and hired labor. 


In return for their investment in these fabulous acres, 
a minority group of farmers received from farm products 
sold an income of more than $24.6 billion in 1954. Very 
revealing is an analysis of the major categories of 
production which contributed to this income :* 


© $12,221,665,000 from crops sold. 

e $7,039,422,157 from livestock products sold. 

e $3,334,066,274 from dairy products sold. 
$1,918,935,878 from poultry and poultry products 
sold. 
$1,198,016,326 from fruit and nuts sold. 

© $645,097,047 from vegetables sold. 


I have been asked to draw some media conclusions 
from all this, so here goes. You are at perfect liberty to 
draw some of your own, too. 

1. In 1935 we had 6,812,350 farms and 1,054,515,000 
acres in farms. We now have 4,782,416 farms (some 30 
per cent fewer) and 1,158,192,000 acres in farms. Con- 
clusion: we need lower circulation, higher per cent of 
circulation in quality classes 1. 2, 3, and 4, and lower 


92 


rates. Result: less waste in media—be they national, stale, 
or sectional farm magazines. 

2. If you will go back a few paragraphs and see tke 
analysis of income classifications from sale of farm prot 
ucts, you may draw some conclusions about the bet 
means to reach field crop farmers, livestock farmen 
dairy farmers, poultry products producers and fruit and 
vegetable growers. 

3. Any net coverage over 1.5 to 2 million circulation 
begins to waste big loads of money. Several general mage 
zines in the farm field are aware of this, and are taking 
steps to refine their circulations. 

There are 11 different classes of farm papers (6380 
them with 31,548,000 circulation), plus outdoor posting, 
radio and television, which cover this market or section 
of it. No media director or advertising manager can efi 
tively pick these media without a complete detailed dist 
bution analysis, sales analysis, sales potential na b 
marketing areas, and a market definition for each s 
product or service. The market analysis is here—ony 
can supply the rest. 





*Note: Nearly all the preceding facts and figures come from U. S. Depa 
Commerce, Bureau of Census reports 1954. Agricultural Statistics 1956 by U. 

D partment of Agriculture reports 1955 farm income as follows: cash receipts 
farming and farm marketings plus government payments—$29,492,462,000, oF @ 1 
$5.8 billion higher than Census Bureau figures. Also they very properly add 
livestock and products and crops consumed at home to arrive at a grand total img 

of $31,260,509,000 for 1955. Some people like to add to this some $8 to $10 bil 
off-farm earnings to reach a $40 billion farm economy. 
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3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 


MN 


If it’s important, it begins as 
news... grows into a trend ... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News . . . news related 

. news studied, 


stuFrFs. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 
among feed men, particularly 
the planning and purchasing 
people. It carries the most ad- 

ising, too—by linage and 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 

. business journalists 

since 1873 
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ANA RATE CARD SERVICE 


The 1959 edition of ANA’s News- 
paper Local Rate Card Service gives 
January 1959 rates of 1,550 daily and 
Sunday newspapers. This information, 
kept current through periodic sup- 
plements, is now available for $25 
to ANA members and participating 
newspapers. The charge to others is 
$75 per year. 


TOP SPOT TV ADVERTISERS 


Procter & Gamble, spending $33.8 
million in 1958, was again No. | 
user of spot television, according to 
the Television Bureau of Advertising. 
Runners-up, in order, were Lever 
Brothers, Adell Chemical. General 
Foods, and Colgate-Palmolive. Con- 
tinental Baking Co. placed sixth, 
followed by Warner-Lambert, Brown 
& Williamson, Miles Laboratories, and 
American Home Products. 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION PRICES 


According to results of a survey 
by the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, 403 U. S. English 
language dailies and daily newspapers 
in Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
reported increased circulation prices 
in 1958. Of these, only 121 suffered 


losses in circulation. 


TRANSPORTATION MERGER 


Fifth Avenue Bus Advertising, Inc., 
has been formed through merger of 
New York Motor Coach Advertising, 
Inc., and Surface Transportation Ad- 
vertising, Inc. New organization ac- 
counts for 2,379 buses, serving some 
2 million passengers daily in Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Queens, and Westchester. 


NEW REGIONAL EDITION 


A new Southern Regional Edition 
of Sports Illustrated will appear ap- 
proximately every four weeks, begin- 
ning March 16. The magazine reports 
that advertising orders for 1959 are 
running 22 per cent ahead of last 
year. 


37.5% GAIN 


The Chicago Sun-Times printed 
21,302,000 lines of total full run 
advertising in 1958, representing a 
gain of 37.5 per cent over 1949. 





Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Farm Store Merchandising—a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family—has 
a success story that reads two 
ways: 

1. Its warm reception by over 
30,000 farm store owners... 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-mak- 
ing ideas a real help in setting 
their own buying, selling and 
management plans. 


. Its endorsement by “‘blue chip” 
advertisers—over 50 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have dis- 
covered that the farm store is 
an important outlet for their 
products . . . in many cases a 
big new market. 


oe oer! 
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published exclusively for farm 
store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 40, 


Minnesota 
. business journalists 


New York 
Kansas City 
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Among the leading newspapers in General Grocery 
Advertising, as reported by Media Records: 


in seneral 


food linage gain 

in the U.S.A. for 
1958 was the 
Cincinnati Enquirer 


And the biggest part of the gain came from the Daily Enquirer—particularly 
the Thursday morning Food Section which gives food ads a whole extra 
working day each week-end. Write our Research Department for Top Ten 
Brands Survey facts about your products. Or call any office of Moloney, 
Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


Solid Cincinnati reads the CINCINNat! Enquirer 


FOR FOOD NEWS AND ADVERTISING 
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Rates For Print Media 
Show Slower Rise 


Fewer major magazines and newspapers 
boost rates in 1958 than in 1957. 


N THE March issue of Mep1a/ 

SCOPE, trends in rate changes 
among broadcast media were re- 
viewed. This issue discusses the rate 
changes in print media. 

Display advertising rates for busi- 
ness publications, consumer maga- 
zines, and daily newspapers increased 
in 1958, but at a slower pace than in 
1957. In each of these three major 
media groups, fewer publications 
raised rates this past year. 

The accompanying charts and the 
following observations are based upon 
Mepia/scope’s Advertising Cost In- 
dexes. They indicate how much more, 
or less, it will cost an advertiser to 
duplicate a schedule of a year ago, as 
well as since a base period. The base 
period for print media is the average 
of the rates during 1947-1949. 

Each of the separate indexes is 
upon statistically acceptable 
ility random samples. Tests 

were made to check each for sensi- 
livity as well as general trends as 
reflected by the indexes. Advertising 

art work, engravings, pro- 
duction costs, talent costs, and other 
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By Harry J. Johnson 
Mep1A4/scope’s Research Consultant 


expenses are not incorporated in these 
indexes. The indexes reflect the rela- 
tive change in time and space costs 
(and circulation) only, and indicate 
the needed appropriations to dupli- 
cate the previous typical schedule. 
Business publications are reported 
in total and by auditing types, those 
audited by The Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations and the Business Publica- 
tions Audit of Circulation, Inc., and 
those supplying sworn statements. 
Consumer magazine rate and circu- 
lation changes are presented in total 
and by six editorial groups, Fraternal, 
General Editorial, Home Service and 
Home, Men’s, Women’s and Youth. 
Daily newspaper data are sub- 
grouped into morning, evening and 
all-day U. S. English-language daily 
newspapers. 
Business Publications 
The rate of increase of business 
publications page costs slowed in 
1958, but not nearly so much as that 
of other print media. The business 


publication 12-months’ rate increase 
as of January 1959, was 4 per cent. 


A year earlier, rates had gone up 7 
per cent. In the February issue of 
Mep1A/score, the article, “1958 Me- 
dia Rate Changes,” pointed out that 
fewer business publications raised 
their rates in 1958, compared with 
1957. Moreover, general level of the 
rate increases was lower than in the 
previous year. 

The advertising indexes covering 
business publications are based upon 
the rate and circulation movements 
of a random sample of 155 publica- 
tions in 76 SRDS Business Publica- 
tion Rates and Data classifications. 
Their combined circulations are more 
than 11 million—more than 25 per 
cent of all business publication circu- 
lation. The charts and following com- 
mentary are based upon the rate and 
circulation changes of the publica- 
tions in this sample. 

By January 1958, business publica- 
tion rates had increased 82 per cent 
over the average of the rates in the 
1947-1949 base period. During this 
same time span, circulation rose 44 
per cent and cost-per-thousand circula- 
tion went up 26 per cent. By compari- 
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son, during the 12 months, January 
1958 to January 1959, rates went up 
4 per cent, circulation up 114 per cent, 
and cost-per-thousand circulation rose 
21% per cent. 

The cost-per-thousand circulations 
for the ABC and BPA audited business 
publications are not too dissimilar. 
The ABC-audited business publica- 
tions, however, have shown a greater 
rise in both rates and circulation 
since the 1947-1949 base period than 
have the BPA-audited publications. 
The ABC books’ rates almost doubled, 
and are up 98 per cent, circulation 
increased 44 per cent, and cost-per- 
thousand, 37 per cent over the base, 
while the BPA books’ rates are up 74 
per cent, circulation 36 per cent, and 
cost-per-thousand, 29 per cent higher 
than this same base period. 

Between January 1958 and January 
1959, the ABC publications raised 
their rates, on an average, 4°4 per 
cent, while their circulations remained 
almost static. The BPA books raised 
their rates 344 per cent, while their 
circulations increased 3 per cent. 

The business publications supply- 
ing sworn statements have increased 
their rates 70 per cent since the 1947- 
1949 average. In the meantime, their 
circulations have risen 54 per cent, 
and their cost-per-thousand circula- 
tions 10 per cent. During this past 
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year, rates rose 354 per cent, and cir- 
culation went up almost 114 per cent. 


Consumer Magazines 


During the 12 months ended Janu- 
ary 1959, consumer magazine rates 
increased 4.42 per cent, less than one 
half of the increase registered the 
previous 12 months, which was an 
increase of 101% per cent. In 1958, 
fewer magazines raised rates than in 
1957; but, only slightly more than 
half of the magazines with more than 
a million circulation boosted rates in 
1958, while four out of five did so in 
1957. 

The accompanying charts are based 
on the Advertising Cost Indexes of 
consumer magazines. The consumer 
magazine sample consists of 110 
magazines, covering 27 SRDS classi- 
fications, and accounts for 80 per cent 
of all consumer magazine circulation. 

Between the base period, 1947- 
1949, through January 1959, con- 
sumer magazine rates have doubled, 
and are now 100 per cent higher than 
in the base period. 

Circulation in the meantime has 
risen 47 per cent, and cost-per-thou- 
sand circulation is up 36 per cent. 
Among the six consumer magazine 
classifications analyzed (Fraternal, 
General Editorial, Home Service and 
Home, Men’s, Women’s and Youth), 
































the Men’s publications have show 
the greatest rate growth, followed by 
the Youth publications, Home Servie 
and Home books, and the Women: 
magazines. The magazines in the 
classifications have raised their rate 
more than 100 per cent since the bax 
period. The Fraternal publication 
have raised rates 51 per cent, whik 
the General Editorial books har 
shown a 90 per cent rise. 

The Fraternal magazines, in clas#- 
fication 20 in SRDS Consumer Mage 
zine Rates and Data, had experienced 
a 51 per cent increase in their rales 
since the base period, 1947-1949. Gr 
culation in the meantime, increasl 
34 per cent, and cost-per-thousanl 
went up 13 per cent. During the 2 
months, January 1958 through Jam 
ary 1959, rates, circulation, and cot 
per-thousand circulation have m 
changed significantly. 


General Magazines 


The General Editorial consume 
magazines, in classification 22, hat 
shown a 90 per cent increase in pag 
rates since 1947-1949. Circulation he 
gone up 34 per cent, and cost-pt 
thousand circulation up 42 per ceat 
During the past year, rates have ris 
5% per cent, circulation 6 per cet 
but cost-per-thousand circulation 
dropped 0.5 per cent. 5 

(Continued on page® 
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TRIB READERS BUY MORE 
BECAUSE THEY'VE GOT MORE... 


Surveys rate the Herald Tribune top in the New York market... among 

the quality families who buy quantity—at a profit! The latest Herald Tribune 
Home Study shows that one-half of Trib families own stocks and bonds... 

63% are in the $7,000-plus income bracket ... 73% of Trib males have executive 
and managerial positions. So naturally they have more wants and needs 

... more disposable income... buy more! It adds up. Get full facts—today! 


<tlerald Tribune 


Today's VITAL Newspaper! 
@ 230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
@ A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 
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(Continued from page 96) 
Since 1947-1949, rates in the Hy, 
Service and Home books—clasgj 
tion 24—have more than deo 
They are up 108 per cent. During 
past year, rates have risen 10 per 
Since the earlier base period, ¢ 
lation has gone up 45 per cent 
cost-per-thousand circulation up | 
per cent. During this last year, oj 
lation rose 114 per cent and ca 
thousand went up 8 per cent. 
it was mentioned that, on the 
Men’s publications’ rates more 
doubled between 1947-1949 and 
ary 1959, but so did circulation, 
fact, rates have risen 177 per ¢ 
and circulation 105 per cent, pre 
ing a cost-per-thousand circul 
increase of 35 per cent. During thi 
past year, Men’s publications 
raised rates less than 5 per cent 
boosted circulation 14% per ¢ 
which raised the cost-per-tha 
circulation 3 per cent. 

The magazines in classification § 
Woman’s magazines, experienced 
rate increase of 104 per cent since 
base period. In the meantime, the 
increased circulation 38 per cent, aad 
their cost-per-thousand circul 
went up 48 per cent. Within the 
year, they have increased rates 4 
cent, but circulation has dropped 24 
per cent, which has increased 
per-thousand circulation 7 per cent. 

The Consumer magazines in SRB 
classification 51, Youth magazi 
are the only group of magazines 
pled that showed a decline in 
cost-per-thousand circulation since 
1947-1949 base period. During th 
time span, their cost-per-thousand 
dropped 5 per cent. Rates more tha 
doubled—went up 109 per ce 
circulation had a rise of 122 per 

During this past year, these p 
tions have continued to show gr 
gains in circulation than in 
Rates rose about 434 per cent, 
circulation went up 6 per cent. 
per-thousand circulation, there! 
dropped 114 per cent. 
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Daily Newspapers 






Daily newspaper line rates ine 
half as rapidly in 1958 as in 
From January 1958 through Januay 
1959, rates rose 2.88 per cent. Da 
the preceding 12 months, 
creased 544 per cent. Certai 
of the slowing of rate in 
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grow with OKLAHOMA! 


Headlines tell the story! 


MILLIONS? 


being spent for expansion in 


GROWING OKLAHOMA 


The figures at the right were headlined during 1958 in 
Oklahoman and Times trade paper advertising. They illus- 
trate the growth and expansion in progress throughout Okla- 
homa. Here are more reasons why you should plan for sales 
growth in Oklahoma with a strong advertising schedule in the 
Oklahoman and Times: 

% TOTAL RETAIL SALES UP 

An increase of 3.6% for 1958 over 1957 was recorded by 
the Oklahoma Tax Commission as sales tax figures showed 
$2,556,349,122 total retail sales for the year. Food sales were 
up 4.8% and drug sales accounted for a 5.6% increase. 

% CONSTRUCTION SETS NEW RECORD 

Dollar volume for construction in Oklahoma City in 1958 
was set at $47,700,000 by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, a 
healthy increase of 26.3% over the total for 1957 and rank- 
ing Oklahoma City 36th among major cities of the nation 
in volume of construction. A total of 4,011 dwelling units 
were authorized in residential construction, an increase of 
85% over 1957. 

% INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION HITS NEW PEAK 

Oklahoma City reached the highest economic level in its 
history during 1958, with $195,015,976 either spent or com- 
mitted for industrial expansion and community improvement. 

% STATE INCOME UP | 

General business activity in Oklahoma showed a gain of 
4.6% over 1957 while nationally a decline of 9% was re- 
corded. Income was up to $3,700,000,000—the largest 
volume on record for the state. 

% METROPOLITAN AREA ENLARGED 

Growth of population in central Oklahoma caused the 
Bureau of the Budget to amend the definition of the Okla- 
homa City Metropolitan Area to include all of Oklahoma 
and Cleveland Counties. This new definition moves Okla- 
homa up in metropolitan area rankings to 32nd in drug sales, 
43rd in total retail sales, 44th in automotive sales, and 46th 
in population. 

STATE POPULATION UP 

Population in Oklahoma increased to 2,399,603 in 1958, 
a gain of 365,000 persons, a 17.9% increase since 1945. Al- 
most 10,000 more automobiles were registered in Oklahoma 
during 1958 over 1957, as the state tax commission reported 
812,270 autos in the state. 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Published by The Okicho 
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(Continued from page 98) 

be attributed to the fact that only four 
newspapers with more than 400,000 
circulation raised rates in 1958, but 
12 did so in 1957. 

The Advertising Cost Indexes show 
that, in general, U. S. English lan- 
guage daily newspapers have raised 
their rates 59 per cent between 1947- 
1949 and January 1959. Circulation 
rose 5 per cent and cost-per-million 
circulation increased 51 per cent. 
During the 12 months ended January 
1959, rates went up almost 3 per cent, 
while circulation dropped 114 per 
cent, and cost-per-million circulation 
rose 414 per cent. 

The 125 newspapers in this sample, 
whose combined circulations total 45 
per cent of all daily newspaper circu- 
lation, are from 36 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Of the three categories of newspa- 
pers, morning, evening, and all-day, 
the morning newspapers have expe- 
rienced the most conservative rate 
increases since the 1947-1949 base 
period. However, their circulations 
have grown less than papers in the 
other two categories. The cost-per- 
million circulation for morning news- 
papers, however, is 20 per cent less 
than that of the evening and all-day 
papers; but, cost-per-million circula- 


te 
Premium Assn. of Amer- 
ica, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
National Business Pub- 
lications, Jokake and 
Paradise Inns, Phoenix. 
Advertising Federation 
of America, Desert 
Ranch and Colonial Inn, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Bureau of Advertising. 
ANPA, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 
American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, The 
Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
National Association of 
Transportation Advertis- 
ing, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 
Magazine Publishers 
Assn., The Greenbriar. 
White Sulphur Springs. 
W. Va. 


Apr. 7: 


Apr. 12-16: 


Apr. 16-19: 


Apr. 20-23: 


Apr. 23-25: 


Apr. 26-29: 


tion for all types of newspapers hy 
risen since the base period. 

Line rates for morning newspapen 
have gone up 50 per cent since 19g, 
1949, while circulation has 
constant, producing a cost-per-millig 
circulation increase of 50 per com 
comparable to the average rate jp 
crease. During this past year, morning 
newspapers’ circulation has decling 
1 per cent, rates have risen over 24 
per cent, while cost-per-million is " 
32% per cent. 

Evening newspapers’ rates hay 
gone up 66 per cent from the 19%, 
1949 base, while circulation has gon 
up 6 per cent. The cost-per-millig 
circulation is now 57 per cent highe 
than it was during the average of th 
1947-1949 period. During this pay 
year, rates rose 214 per cent, but cir. 
culation dropped 2 per cent, increas 
ing cost-per-million circulation 4 pe 
cent. 

Since 1947-1949, all-day newspaper 
circulation has gone up 11 per cent 
Rates increased 62 per cent, and cos 
per-million circulation rose 46 pe 
cent. During the past 12 months, bk 
tween January 1958 and Januay 
1959, rates went up 4 per cent, cir: 
lation dropped 1 per cent, and cot 
per-million circulation increased § 
per cent. ; 
American Marketing 
Assn., Montreal Gh 
ter, Queen Elizabeth He 
tel, Montreal. 
Associated Busim 
Publications, Sk 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa, © 
Advertising Fede 
of America, Leamingit 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Outdoor Adverti 
Assn. of America, She 
man Hotel, Chicago. 
National Industrial 
vertisers Assn. Far 
mont and Mark Hopk 
Hotels, San Francisco. 
American Marketi 
Assn., Statler Hot 
Cleveland. 
Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., 
Homestead, Hot Spr 
Va. 

Advertising Assn. of 
West, Tahoe Tavern, 
hoe City, Calif. 


May 21-22: 


May 24-27: 
June 7-10: 
June 8-11: 


June 14-17: 


June 16-19: 


June 21-24: 


June 28- 
July 2: 
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You'll reach 97.3% of 
all households in 


through the pages 
of the 














*Metro Hamilton boasts the third largest per-household income 
in Canada where nearly $14,000,000 is spent every year on 
furniture and appliances alone. 

THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR is the only medium that completely 
covers this lucrative market, made up of 357,000 people. A com- 
pelling reason why you should always consider THE HAMILTON 
SPECTATOR an “A” list paper. 

WANT MORE FACTS? Write for your HAMILTON MARKET BOOKLET. 


The Hamilton Spectator 


ONE OF THE EIGHT SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS IN CANADA 
UNITED STATES 
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HERE’S WHERE MEDIA MONEY WENT DURING 1958 
Media expenditures year 1958 compared with year 1957 

MAGAZINES PER NETWORK 
a 

Weeklies | Women's | Monthlies Home Fashion Business Farm an 
pages| $ [pages] $ Epages] $ fpages} $ pages) $ Jpages| S J pages) S ff pages $s} $. 
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Arrows in color indicate product classification of major importance to the $ media. 
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When it comes to cars, Grand Rapids families own more than their share. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Association ranks metropolitan Grand 
Rapids as the 11th leading city in the country in car registrations per family. 
With 36 cars for every 100 persons—and 1.19 cars per family—Grand Rapids 
stands 16% above the national average. 

What’s more, 82% of Grand Rapids families now own at least one car, 
compared to the national figure of only 73%. And 14% of these families 
own two or more cars (national average . . . 12%). 

What these figures add up to is a car-buying market that is tops in the 
country—tops in potential for gasoline, tires, batteries and new car sales. 
And, luckily for you, this market can be effectively covered—100% in the 
City Zone and 63% in the Retail Trading Zone—with a SINGLE BUY, 
The Grand Rapids Herald and Press. 

168,538 circulation, morning & evening combined, is yours for only 50c per 
line. For the complete story, see your Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker representative. 





















SOURCES: ‘Automobile Facts and Figures," 1958 Ed. 
Publication Research Survey 
ABC Circulation Report 3-31-58 
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ROP Color Daily ¢ Split Run Copy Accepted 
THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
EVENING 


THE GRAND RAPIDS HERALD 
MORNING + SUNDAY 


SAWYER-FERGUSON 











WALKER COMPANY 
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SOCIAL CLASS PLACEMENT— 
MAJOR FACTOR IN MASS SELLING 


How and what women bug 
determined by their social @ 
psychological characteristi 


By Lee Andrews 
Vice President, Macfadden Publications 
husband as more emotionally 


It may seem reactionary to be On the other hand, Social Research 





“class conscious” at this late date in 
20th Century America, but it’s rare 
good business! 

Today, business is becoming in- 
creasingly aware that if its mass mar- 
ket products are to realize maximum 
sales success, it must understand, and 
properly interpret, the major differ- 
ences that exist between social classes. 

A recent series of authoritative 
studies by Social Research, Inc. bring 
new light to bear on the sales ap- 
proach necessary to reach a partic- 
ular, notably distinct level of the 
nation’s cultural strata—the huge 
working class. 

A main key to understanding the 
sharp separation between working 
class, or Wage Earner, families and 
“white-collar” families, the studies 
show, lies in the choice of magazines 
read by each group. A significant 
proportion of young, Wage Earner 
housewives read magazines like True 
Story, True Experience and True Ro- 
mance—and little else. These young 
women largely reject magazines 
whose frame of editorial reference is 
based on the needs, wants and mores 
of an older, more sophisticated, white 
collar audience. 

Furthermore, Social Research found 
that women in these two social classes 
differ strikingly in their attitudes 
toward men, children and the family 
as a whole. Basically, the researchers 
discovered, white collar magazine 
readers tend: 1) to look upon men 
as being rather easily handled—i.e., 
in terms of their power and strength; 
2) to feel that husbands are depend- 
ent upon their wives in a score of 
ways: 3) to feel that men are not 
basically as mature as women. 
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found that True Story readers tend to 
see men as more powerful figures: 
emotionally dominant, independent, 
and physically demanding. This male 
dominance, however, seems to be con- 
centrated in the area of emotion. In 
financial and household matters, the 
wife rules supreme. Traditional work- 
ing class philosophy dictates that, 
while it is up to man to earn the 
family money, it’s the woman’s spe- 
cific duty to manage and spend it 
wisely. 

As far as children are concerned, 
both types of women are devoted 
mothers. The main difference be- 
tween them seems to be that the white 
collar women are able objectively to 
view the child as a social factor whom 
she must train for his future role in 
her kind of society. The Wage Earner 
mother reacts more subjectively. Her 
child, she feels, does not have to 
achieve prominence, position or pres- 
tige, “just so long as he’s happy.” 

Finally, the structures of the two 
types of families differ. First, Social 
Research describes the typical struc- 
ture of a white collar magazine fam- 
ily, as the women they studied see it. 

Here, the mother considers herself 
the definite center of the family; the 
father as being somewhat divorced 
from the central relationship of moth- 
er to child, although still having an 
important role in the functioning of 
the total group. Moreover, she feels 
that her mother role tends to domi- 
nate her wife and woman role. 

In the True Story family, the wom- 
an views her feelings and obligations 
as a wife as being somewhat apart 
from her responsibilities and emo- 
tions as a mother. Since she sees her 


sufficient. she does not seem to fe 
that her mother role will ne 
stably tie her man down. 

There are other definitive dif 
ences between the two types of we 
In sum they indicate that business ¢ 
best reach and sell different m 
by selective use of national 
zines. For, Social Research also 
firms the fact that magazines attra 
audiences which can find selj-i 
fication in their contents. In mag 
zines like True Story, familiar locale 
“workaday” personalities, and si 
lucid language easily enable readers 
feel personally involved. 

Because most business and exeo 
tive families are probably mi 
class and higher in origin, they 
play a general tendency to j 
Wage Earner aims and purposes 
terms of upper social class objecti 
But. in that tendency are sown the 
seeds of marketing disillusions. 

For, in the final analysis, it is 
cult for people of one social class 
understand or influence those of 
other cultural level, to any marie 
degree, when they have little or 
contact! Yet, the working class, 
ica, properly understood, properly 
proached and properly sold, can 
untold momentum to sales and pre 





The findings of Social Research, 
Inc.'s studies are available in tw 
brochures: “The Invisible Wall 
and “The Familiar Strangen 
Write or call TRUE STOR 
WOMEN’S GROUP, 205 ta 
42nd Street, New York 17, Ne 
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SecrRETARY OF COMMERCE Lewis L. Strauss (left) 
was guest of honor at Associated Business Publi- 
cations’ Annual Eastern Conference in New York. 
Welcoming Mr. Strauss are William K. Beard 
(center), president of ABP, and John Veckly, 
director of advertising, U. S. Steel. 


Cruise News: At a fashion show .aboard the 
Grace Line’s Santa Paula, sponsored jointly by 
Grace, Holiday Magazine, and Eastman Chemical 
Products, Dee Gentner models a Chromspun 
swimsuit for Lewis A. Lapham (left), president 
of Grace Line, and Ralph W. Hench, Jr., Holi- 
day’s advertising director. 


Rupotpax Montce as is the new president of Ted 
Bates & Company. Formerly senior vice president, 
he sueceeds William H. Kearns, who has been 
made vice chairman of the board. 


Tuomas F. Buck is the newly appointed adver- 

ising director of McCall’s Magazine. He was 

— marketing director of Fuller & Smith & 
088, 
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NAB HICHLICHT—President Harold E. Fellows (right) presents the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters’ 1959 Keynote Award for Distinguished 
Service to Robert W. Sarnoff (center), chairman of the board, National 
Broadcasting Company. Mr. Sarnoff delivered the Keynote Address at the 
37th annual NAB Convention at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. At left 
is Brigadier General David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 





A PLAQUE commemorating Worthington Corporation’s 1000th advertisement 
in Power magazine is presented by Louis N. Rowley (right), editor and 
publisher of the industrial publication, to M. E. Ziegenhagen, manager of 
Worthington’s advertising and marketing promotion department. The presen- 
tation was made at a luncheon at the Engineers’ Club in New York. 
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ODDS AND TRENDS: 





Magazines’ “Stronger Sex” 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


Have you ever wondered why the 
“women’s magazines” occupy four of 
the nation’s top 10 positions in circu- 
lation, and three of the top 10 in 
dollar volume, while the magazines 
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that carry the “man’s 


label are con- 


tent to carve themselves the modest 
niche of a “special interest” book, 


farther down on the list? 


I believe the answer is that there’s 
a different philosophy behind each of 
these two branches of the publishing 
business. 

The women’s magazines have be- 
come mass media, with advertising 
rates to match, because traditionally 
they’ve taken it for granted that wom- 
an’s whole world is their oyster. 

Woman, like man, has both an oc- 
cupational, and a private, life. Dur- 
ing “business hours,” she’s a wife, a 
mother, and in recent years, a career 
woman. When she’s “off,” she’s in- 
terested in such personal things as 
romance, beauty, fashion, health, rec- 
reation, and time out to dream over 
a love story. 

All this is taken care of in the table 
of contents of our big women’s serv- 
ice magazines. These books accom- 
pany their readers through every 
stage and age of their experience in 
womanhood. True, a few “specialists” 
concentrate on the teen-agers, or 
brides, or glamour girls, but the 
women’s service books go calmly on. 
In fact, in these days of “together- 
ness,” they’re reaching out even be- 
yond the gals. 


The Man’s Magazine 


On the other hand, the “man’s 
magazine” is interested in just a 
small part of the American male, his 
life “out with the boys.” The man’s 
magazine is a stag party. It may be a 
high-class stag party, like Esquire, 
now reaching for the finer things in 
masculine life and literature. It may 
choose to cover a broader base (and 
circulation) like True. But in all 


cases, it restricts itself to the * 
man” interests. 

The man’s magazine is conte 
divide the rest of man’s world { 
purchasing power) with a varie 
other publications. 

Man, the head of the family, is! 
territory of the general magazi 
That’s the biggest slice of man’s 
ing potential, but the men’s 1 
zines comb the dictionary for 
like “Un-uxorious,” to say “We're 
family men.” ”To hell with togetl 
ness,” says a True release on | 
desk. } 

Man, the business man, is too ¢ 
plex a creature for the men’s 
zines. Women have just one 
ness,” so their business pureh 
from toothpaste to toasters, make # 
mass market. But men have a thot 
sand and one businesses, so theit 
reading and purchasing break dows 
vertically into many smaller markets 
At the upper echelons, where prob 
lems and purchases reach horizot 
tally from business to business, and 
industrial advertising can afford cor 
sumer billings, books like Fortune, 
Business Week, and the news week 
lies have moved in. 

Man, the sportsman and sports fam, 
gets a certain amount of attention 
from the men’s magazines, but sill 
there’s room for a flock of “special 
ists,” from Sports Illustrated to the 
golf, boating, outdoor books, to cart 
up this part of the market. Man, the 
hobbyist, also has plenty of compe 
tion, from the science, phot 
sports car publications. And s0# 
goes. , 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


How to make a baby eat salt 


“My baby,” our subscriber wrote, “was born witha mal- _lollypop, a “candy” that met all requirements. The for- 
functioning adrenal gland. She has to have a teaspoon _ mula has been given to Johns Hopkins. 
extra of salt every day, and at times we do not know Solving similar, possibly less dramatic problems for 
how to feed her. Can you help?” our readers is the continuing duty of Good Housekeep- 
Within minutes after this mother’s plea arrived, the _ing’s editors. Every day by personal mail and through 
nutrition experts in our Chemical Laboratory were at our advertising pages we recommend to multiple 
work. With our Food Editors (summoned from the nine __ millions of readers guaranteed products to use, enjoy, 
working kitchens which are their laboratories) the prob- —_ buy. 40,930,000 women* have confidence in our famous 
lem was studied. The result had to be Guaranty Seal. You can reach that pre- 
lasty enough, despite its high salt con- sold market only through the pages of 
lent, to tempt a child. Four days later a b. a>, Good Housekeeping. 
theteam provided the solution: a saline Guaranteed by @ *Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. 
‘Good Housekeeping 


~ 
<2 Avvenristo Tike 








"Now, About Your Gas Problem" 


First, we set the stage. Over 
here we put gas production 
— the field operation of 
searching for and producing 
natural gas. Over here we 
put gas pipelining — the 
field operation of gathering 
the gas from producers and 
transporting it across the 
country thru big diameter 
lines. Now, over here we put 
GAS DISTRIBUTION — still 
another separate industry 
represented by the people 
who take the gas from the 
pipeliners at the city gate 
and distribute it thru small 
diameter lines to domestic 
and industrial users. 








So, now that we have iden- 
tified "gas" as three sep- 
arate and distinct indus- 
tries, let's take a closer 
look at the third one—GAS 
DISTRIBUTION. Dollar-wise, 
what does it represent to- 
day? ... tomorrow? During 
1959, the nation's. gas dis- 
tribution companies will 
spend over $950-million for 
new and replacement facil- 
ities to serve 32-million 
customers. The century 
ahead — 125-million cus- 
tomers will be having their 
gas meters checked. 


There's only one book pub- 
lished exclusively for the 
gas distribution industry 
— American Gas Journal — 
up in ABC subscribers by 
10% ; up in key buying titles 
by 10%; up in renewals to 
80.24% ! 





THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING Co. 
800 DAVIS BUILDING © DALLAS 
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Within the last six months two long-established magazines 
serving the advertising industry have perished. 


Te a 


Both publications, it seemed to me, 
enjoyed a high level of editorial per- 
formance, keyed to the interests of 
those who would have a professional 
attitude toward their means of liveli- 
hood, as contrasted to those who, for 
purely business reasons, like to know 
the news of the trade. 

The trouble, of course, was a lack 
of advertising revenue, brought about 
partly by the 1958 recession, but more 
importantly, I believe, by the emer- 
gence over recent years of more spe- 
cialized magazines, those dealing with 
broadcast, for example, and Mep1a/ 
scope itself, aimed directly at the 
people whose specific function is the 
selection of media and who would 
thus be the logical prime target for 
media promotion. 


cannot thrive in an industry w 
far from being a science, 1 
forum for comment and interpr 
tion, and controversy, too. How! 
ter can it reach its resolutions tha 
by examination and discussion, 
public and in print? 5 
So perhaps the industry is der 
lict by reason of having let tw 
of its voices become silent. Ag 
the few magazines now serving & 
broad and many - faceted indus 
enough for its intra-industry ¢ 
munications? I doubt it, and 
I may shudder at the word “sub 
I must charge the advertising bu 
ness with an appalling lack of cone 
with its own processes of thought. 
Too few firms who live on (fF 


most said “off’) advertising One int 


Yet the passing of ADVERTISING enough in what they urge upon me 
Acency and Tie must be regretted, to utilize it for themselves. Med ca 
Co 


lousy advertisers—quantitatively a 
qualitatively. And agencies are# T am 


a qT] 
je and ju 


no matter what benefits may accrue 
to the survivors by the removal of 
competition. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY and Tipe, 








Mr. Sawyer will-discuss b 





} I Li } " aS{ W 

h . a of a p of industrial advertising i in this space ae sha 

bee PT means, were maga- —month. He is vice president and ma a the 1 
zines of comment and interpretation ing director of James Themen 4 





—as distinguished from “news” and 
“how to”—and it is cause for alarm 
to realize that books of this nature 


Company, Boston and New York. 
also chairman of the Business 
tions Audit of Circulation. 
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Breast quantitatively as lousy adver- 
Biiisers. 1 suspect they are guilty of 
Be yhat they condemn in the people they 
their money from—a lack of faith 
in the written word as a sales tool. 
| never thought I would ever say 
what I am about to say. Over the 
Bears | have heard of many cases of 
an advertiser having given as his 
prime reason for investing money in 
space, his willingness “to support the 
industry publications.” I’ve always 
considered this a weak reason for 
advertising, secondary by far to the 
ity which advertising pro- 
vides to introduce and sell products, 
services and ideas. 
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Today, freshly sensitive to ad- 
vertising’s unawareness of itself, 
1 feel differently. An advertise- 
n€S Bment in the advertising trade 
_ Bpress is more than a selling com- 
-Bmunication; it must be construed 
an article of faith, its absence 

a manifestation of indifference. 


Vigorous Trade Press 


Just as we must have a free press 

in this country in order to protect 

our freedom, so must we in this ad- 

rtising business have a trade press 

is not only healthy and vigorous 

eeds (Put also ample enough to accommo- 
late our needs for intra-industry 
instruction, comment and in- 
ttation—and, when need be. ar- 







It is the editors’ responsibility of 
eating a product which, alert and 
ic, is welcomed and eagerly 
consumed. It is the advertising busi- 
ms responsibility of making that 
t an expression of its own 








For several of its publications, Mc- 
-Hill conducts what it calls 
Reader Feedback” interviews, dur- 
g which respondents are asked to 
tall which advertisements they have 
iously read. 
One interviewer reported the fol- 
ing comment by a purchasing 
gent for an oil company: 
“The color in this ad caught my 
Tam very color-conscious now, 
Thave a new color television 
and just unconsciously look for 
with black and white.” 
Thus has television at last impinged 
eh the reading of business maga- 
ia, 7 one more factor for the 
ye estnal advertiser to contend with 
‘ g his promotion. Ld 
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you get more of everything with 


MAAERICAN 


MOTEL 


Mow... » Motels outnumber 
hotels 2 to 1 and have overtaken hotels in dollar volume for room rental. 
57,930 motels with 1,241,078 rental units serve 144 million guests every 
night and gross more than two billion dollars a year. The industry is 
growing at a rate of 2,000 new motels annually, including an ever- 
increasing percentage of large luxury establishments, downtown motels 
and national chains. The modern motel is rapidly replacing the old 
tourist court. Send for 1959 “Motel Market & Sales Analysis”, “New 
Motel Planning & Purchasing Study” and “Distribution Study”. 


More Readers. ABC circulation is now 26,000 and growing faster 
than ever before. American Motel has the largest circulation and is 
the only ABC audited . . . or verified book in the field. 


More Buying Power Per Reader. Thirty per cent of the na- 
tion’s motels do 65% of the buying. A buying power audit documents 
American Motel’s superior strength in this all-important segment of the 


market. Send for “Subscriber Buying Power Audit.” 


More Reader interest. Year after year motel operators pay to 
renew their American Motel subscriptions because they find the many 
“how-to-do-it” features important in their work. Each issue is the 
result of a full year of planning and fieldwork with motel operators 
all over the country. Readex scores, some of the highest ever recorded, 
prove that American Motel’s sound editorial planning pays off in 
record-breaking reader interest. American Motel is first in pages of 
advertising too, also Readexed. Send for 1959 “Editorial Forecast” 
and new “Readex Reports.” 


More Service. [ncluding monthly building bulletins (new motels 
being planned, constructed or remodeled), Industry Highlights (market 
data and trends), a continuing research program (supplying market 
information), reader’s service (developing inquiries for advertisers), 
mailing service, ColorScope reproduction, merchandising facilities, etc. 


AAAE RICAN 


MOTEL 


Pattersen Publishing Co. © 5 South Wabash Ave. © Chicage 3, Ill. 
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MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





The Anderson (S. C.) Inde- 
pendent, Anderson Daily Mail, 
Stations WAIM, WAIM-TV, and 
WCAC-FM have combined to pro- 
duce “Family Buying Inventory” of 
Anderson County, South Carolina. 
The report includes figures on brand 
usage in more than 100 product 
categories, data on family size, com- 
position, income, home ownership, 
and occupation of chief wage earner, 
as well as names of retail outlets pa- 
tronized by Anderson County fami- 
lies. 








American Artist. “The American 
Artist as a Travel Prospect” reports 
on results of a subscriber survey that 
indicates a median income of $7,658 
for the group. The report includes 
such data on reader travel as activi- 
ties, spending, areas visited, and 
transportation used during trips, as 
well as age of readers and automobile 
ownership. 


Armed Forces Management re- 
ports on the scope of defense spend- 
ing, the magazine’s editorial content, 
and circulation policies and break- 
down. The report charts various esti- 
mates of military spending through 
1961, ranging from $50 billion to $60 
billion annually by that year. Cur- 
rent defense expenditures are broken 
down by 13 categories from opera- 
tion and maintenance to support ve- 
hicles and ships. Contributing au- 
thors include the Secretaries of the 
Army and Navy, the Comptroller of 
the Air Force, and the Quartermaster 
General of the Marine Corps. 
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Leading Saperts Predict 
Future Growth 
Severe Genes. 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. A five year study of 
consumer behavior, “They Say They 
Won't . . . But They Do!” queried 
respondents on buying intentions at 
the beginning of each year, and on 
actual purchasing at the end of each 
year. “Surprisingly consistent” find- 
ings indicate that 75 per cent of all 
electrical appliances and 80 per cent 
of all automobiles are bought by those 
who had no intention of buying, or 
were uncertain about buying them 
at the beginning of the year. Also, 
half to three-fifths of those intending 
to buy a certain brand of appliance, 
and one-third intending to buy a 
specific make of car, bought a differ- 
ent brand or make. The report con- 
centrates on heavy durables because 
of the “traditional assumption” that 
buyers not only plan purchase of 
such items well in advance, but also 
decided in advance what brand they 
will buy. 
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Farm Store Merchan 
porting on a survey of readers 
senting more than 30,000 farm 
gives the number of stores selling 
categories of farm supplies and equ 
ment, from fertilizer and fencing 
septic tank chemicals and seed. § 
data are broken down by region 
state, and all results are 
from IBM tabulations. 











Foundry’s analysis of 
practices in the foundry industryi 
cludes information on foundryme 
sources of information and pu 
ing influence by job function, 
action after reading business p 
tion advertising, readership, 
calls received, and similar data 
ken down by various items of 
dry supply. Foundrymen’s ce 
on direct mail and catalogues arti 
cluded. 


Greater New York Surf 
Group, composed of Fifth A 
Bus Advertising, Inc., Nation 
Bus Advertising, Inc., Public Sem 
Coordinated Transport, and 
portation Displays, Inc., has i 
lished a brochure mapping me 
routes through Metropolitan 
York’s 20 counties. More than 
million transit passengers each m@ 
says the brochure, ride surface . 
within the Metropolitan New ™# 
area. Other informaiies 
population, surface and s 
culation in nine counties or ¢ 
groups in the area, and 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





of buying surface transportation ad- 
a yertising under one contract. 


Maintenance. A booklet giving 
results of a personal-interview survey 
among 20 industrial plants across the 
U. S. includes plant names, person- 
nel interviewed, annual maintenance 
total number of employees, 
number and breakdown of their 
maintenance staffs, and major main- 
ce problems. 
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National Retail Merchants As- 
sociation. A survey of members pro- 
duced these optimistic forecasts for 
the first six months of 1959: Seven 
out of 10 stores predicted that first 
half sales will be ahead of those for 
the same period of 1958, and 1959 
first half volume is expected to rise 
four per cent over last year’s. Profits 




















are expected to rise seven per cent. 
Ready-to-wear, fashion accessories, 
home furnishings, and men’s wear 
were expected to show best volume 
increases this spring. While news- 
papers are still “retailing’s prime 
advertising medium,” many stores 
plan to reduce linage in 1959 because 
of rate increases. Television adver- 
tising will also drop off, with only 
tadio holding its own, said the report. 









The Roanoke Times and World- 
News. “Metropolitan Areas vs. Total 
Markets” points out some 
of the inconsistencies of using the 
itan Area as an over-all 
Measurement of all newspaper mar- 
Kets in the U. S. and reports that 
The Roanoke newspaper market is 
more than twice as large as its Metro- 
Pilitan Area ranking (143rd) indi- 
tates. Comparative data are provided 
for circulation and metro ranking of 
and nine cities within the 
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“top 100” market group, as well as 
retail and food sales information on 
the Roanoke 16 county primary mar- 
ket and Roanoke 61 cities and towns 
market, with related newspaper fam- 
ily coverage. 


The Fish Boat has published 
three booklets on its coverage of the 
commercial fishing boat field. “Cir- 
culation Analysis” gives circulation 
of all commercial fishing magazines 
and includes coverage comparison of 
the three magazines having widest 
distribution, and a geographical cov- 
erage breakdown, as well as analysis 
of reader duplication, advertising, 
and editorial pages. “Market and 
Media Information” contains a sur- 
vey of its 64,000 craft market show- 
ing the value of their catch and capi- 
tal investment involved. A run down 
on its editorial staff and comparative 
advertising costs are also given. 
“What is Reader Interest?” provides 
examples of the types of articles 
used, with letters from readers ap- 
plauding or inquiring about each. 


Wisconsin Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executive’s Association. A 
combination reference book and pres- 
entation, “How To Get More For 
Your Promotion Dollar in Wisconsin 
Through Newspaper Advertising,” 
was published with the cooperation 
of the University of Wisconsin School 
of Journalism, and provides basic 
market data by counties, additional 
market data by newspaper communi- 
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ties, media data by counties, and 
chain store representation in Wiscon- 
sin cities. Findings based on this in- 
formation include state-wide circula- 
tion, coverage, and cost data for daily 
newspapers, weekly newspapers, eight 
selected magazines, radio and tele- 
vision, and a media comparison sum- 
mary. 


School Bus Trends. According 
to a new booklet, more than 175,000 
school buses in the U. S. and Canada 
traveled 1,334 million miles in 1958, 
to carry 10.7 million children be- 
tween home and 45,000 schools. Cost 
of this service, including more than 
136 million gallons of gasoline and 
360,000 new tires a year, came to 
more than $382 million. That figure 
does not include cost of 20,000 new 
school buses delivered each year, 
ranging in price from $5,000 to 
$10,000 each. 


Super Service Station. Replies 
to questionnaires mailed to 60,000 
service station operators indicate 
that the automotive jobber is the most 
regular source of supply. Some 87 
per cent of the station operators 
bought accessories from jobbers, and 
85 per cent procured parts from this 
source. Jobbers were also the source 
of 71 per cent of the spark plugs and 
56 per cent of the antifreeze bought 
by these operators. Jobbers also pro- 
vided the bulk of power mowers and 
outboard motors for those station 
operators handling these items. 2 
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In general grocery advertising, 
the smart money rides on the 


CHIGAGO TRIBUN 


In 8 out of 10 starts, the Tribune has finished FIRST 
among all daily newspapers in the United States! 


TOP THREE NEWSPAPERS IN DAILY GENERAL GROCERY LINAGE - 1949-1958 
WIN PLACE 
Sacramento Bee 
Hartford Times 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Los Angeles Time 


acramento beE 
Milwaukee Journa 
RIBUNE Chicago Daily News 
TRIBUNE Milwaukee Jour Chicago Da 


vicago Dar y News 


y News 


Mi wauKee Jouria 


It’s official! The winner of the 1958 
daily general grocery linage sweep- 
stakes—for the eighth time in ten 
years—is the Chicago Daily Tribune! 

With its return to the winner’s cir- 
cle, the Tribune has broken two of its 
own track records in the general gro- 
cery linage field. Since it has never 
run farther back than third, the Trib- 
une becomes the only daily paper in 
the country to finish in the money 
during each of the last ten years. Also, 
it has now outpaced all other Chicago 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


newspapers for nine successive years. 

Such a performance record makes 
the Tribune the odds-on favorite of 
general grocery advertisers in the 
Chicago market. They put almost as 
many of their advertising dollars on 
the Tribune as on all three other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 

If you’re out after a bigger sales 
payoff in Chicago, take a tip from the 
smart money. Put your advertising 
expenditures on the front-running 
Chicago Tribune. 


MORE READERS 
MORE ADVERTISING 
MORE RESULTS 





The Tribune gets am in Chicago! © 
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Advertising Cost Index ®rerety tars. Join 


FEBRUARY 


Ad Rate Changes: 


February 1958 to February 1959 
Print Media 


’ = win Sowa ae Spay pe é x 
Business Publications Consumer Magazines Daily Newspapers 
For every $100 invested in space for In February 1959, the average daily 
the average consumer magazine newspaper campaign cost $102.75 
schedule in February 1958, the ad- for space costs, compared with 
vertiser had to increase his appro- $100 spent for space costs on the 
$5.47 in February 1959 to same campaign in February 1958. 
duplicate the earlier schedule. Cir- Because circulation is approximately 
culation went up 1 per cent, and 1 per cent less than a year ago, 
cost-per-thousand circulation went cost-per-million. circulation is up al- 
up 4.33 per cent. most 4 per cent. 


100 $101.68 100 


Spot Radio Spot Television 
By February 1959, the average spot During the 12 months February 
radio schedule cost the advertiser 
$101.68 for time costs, compared to 
$100 for the comparable schedule 
in February 1958. In February 1958, 
spot radio time costs were 3.66 per 
cent higher than in February 1957. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for February 1958 


Sowee: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
Mesialscope, April 1959 
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Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 


1947-49 advertising rates averages = 100 


Business Publications 

Average rates for business ications were 82 per cent 
higher in February 1959 in the 1947-1949 period. 
Circulation was 42.5 per cent higher, and cost-per-thou- 
sand circulation 28 per cent higher. 

Consumer Magazines 

Consumer magazine space costs in February 1959 were 
102 per cent hi than they were during the base period, 
1947 through 1949. During this same time span, circula- 
tion has gone up 47 per cent and cost-per-thousand circu- 
lation has increased 38 per cent. 

Daily 

Since the 1947-1949 base period, daily newspaper line 
rates have risen 59 per cent. Newspaper circulation is 


1950-52 advertising rates averages = 100 
— 1959 
—— 1958 
cooom 1907 


* 


now slightly more than 5 per cent higher than it ws 
during the base period, tg cost-per-million cire 
up 51 per cent. 

Spot Radio 

Spot radio time charges in February 1959 were 1859 
cent below the average rates during the 1950-1952 
period. A earlier, in February 1958, rates wert 
Spot Television 

To dupli the average spot television 

1950-1 in February 1959, the advertiser would # 
to allocate $347 for every $100 invested in time chap 
during the base period. In February 1958, the campart™ 
time costs were $325. - 
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Inside Los Angeles there's a Hidden City and 


A MILLION YOU'RE MISSING 


if you're not in The Mirror News 


ne Rh gat 5 BE oa SEED si Bone ds, Sita 


Meet a Hidden City homemaker .. . 


She’s one of the million Mirror News readers in 307,412 Hidden City homes. She’s 
young (more than half the wives in Hidden City are 39 or under). She’s a mother 
(Hidden City has 422,913 children—more children per family than the homes reached 
by any other weekday metropolitan newspaper in Los Angeles). She’s in the 
market for most everything. She has both the urge and the wherewithal to buy- 
buy-buy. Most Hidden City husbands, you see, are on their way up in the well- 
paying occupations—83% already earn $4,000 or more. So the young homemakers 
of Hidden City spend $1% billion a year. They spend most of it on things they 
see advertised in The Mirror News—because 4 out of 5 never look at another 
metropolitan weekday newspaper. 


Byay . 
It $ bigger than Boston ... or Baltimore, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and a lot of other big cities you’d never dream of overlooking. 


4 OUT OF 5 HIDDEN CITY FAMILIES READ NO OTHER WEEKDAY METROPOLITAN PAPER 





LOS ANGELES 


Represented by O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco 




















. 
TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING - 
FEBRUARY AND FIRST 2 MONTHS 1959 vs. 1958 


FEBRUARY FIRST 2 MONTHS 
1959 vs 1958 1959 vs 1958 


% % of % % of 


Gain orloss Total Gain or Loss 
—17.6 7.4 —13.5 


FIRST 100 MARKETS 


+8.2 19.7 +6.5 


GREATEST FARM PRODUCING ee ee 
COUNTIES. Five of the fourteen . —2s 2.3 +99 
Quad-City trade area counties rank . aa 

in the top 100 counties in the U.S. : SeTEm —— in = 
on the basis of farm products sold. ee eee —59.6 Le —59.1 
One of them is the top hog produc- sidetchniacckatowsis 2.8 +1.0 
ing county in the nation. Farmers < . 

in the fourteen counties surround- ee ae sa oe 
ing the Quad-Cities sold $396 mil- Laundry Soaps and Cleansers... «= + 22.0 2.4 +37.1 


lion last year (crops and livestock). Meats, Fish end Pouliry........................ _ +72 1.8 +07 


THESE FARMERS, customers of +36 3.0 —s 
Quad-City area retailers, received ; 
a record $46.5 million income for etnatarmeet “Ta - +168 
more than one million hogs sold to +19.4 1.6 
Oscar Mayer & Co. meat process- Mb a oe 35 
ing plant in the locality. The 1500 RNS 
employees of Oscar Mayer in turn - weet m okendaiaad +7.0 5.0 
received $8.5 in salary and wages. SS —5.4 
Yes, the surrounding excellent agri- Redic end Television. ' _30 PT 
culture economy sweetens the busi- 
ness volume of this major metro- —46 7.1 
politan area—the Quad-Cities. 

i Nail —30.4 2.5 


2.5 


ADVERTISERS in the Argus and scosningillattbinc nd hentai tess: 0.1 
the Dispatch benefit from the pros- wo 03 
perous agriculture economy of this nak ; 
trade area. These papers circulate Hes ....... - 1.0 
in the 6 Illinois counties surround- ; SAL es 0.6 
ing Rock Island and Moline. 


THIS PRODUCTIVE RURAL COV- 
ERAGE is a real bonus when added 
to the urban coverage of these 
newspapers in the metropolitan 
area where 56% of the 272,600 
Quad-City population lives. 


AN INTERESTING MARKET EDI- 
TION with many helpful facts for 
profitable advertising investment in 
this major market is available on 
request. Address Harold Swanson 
at either of these newspapers: 


Quad-Cities largest combined circulation 
0.4 


TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE .. 4.1 100.0 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


M Ot INE DISP AT C H Prepared exclusively for Mep1A/scope by Media Records, Inc. 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


Apvertisinc Orrices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
REPRESENTATIVES: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Fiorma Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 
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NEW MONTHLY 


International Marine Engineering, 
Log, a new monthly published by 
Simmons-Boardman, will be distrib- 
uted on a controlled basis to some 
6,000 ship builders and ship operators 
in every maritime nation of the free 
world except U. S. and Canada. 


SUBURBIA TODAY 


First monthly issue of Suburbia 
Today was distributed by 177 sub- 
urban community newspapers during 
the week of January 5, with a press 
run exceeding 1.4 million. Advertis- 
ing rates are based on a circulation 
of 1 million, guaranteed through June 
1959. 


STILL CLIMBING 


Network television registered total 
gross time billings of $566.6 million 
in 1958, as compared with the 1957 
figure of $516.2 million, according to 
the Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing. All networks gained over the 
previous year. 





DAVENPORT-ROCK ISLAND 


47th IV Market in U.S. 


5 
WOC-TV IS NO. 1 IN COVERAGE 
IN THIS 47TH MARKET 


WOC-TV 
Channel 6 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS. 


February 1-7—Top Five Programs Daily* 


Show 


1 Maverick 
2 Loretta Young......... 


3 Alfred Hitchcock.................... 


4 G.E. Theatre 
5 What’s My Line 


1 Danny Thomas.................... 


2 Goodyear Theatre 
3 Wells Fargo 
4 Desilu Playhouse 
5 Ann Sothern 


ES ae 


2 Wyatt Earp 


3 Garry Moore............................ 
4 Red Skelton............................ 
FS 


Wagon Train......... 
I’ve Got a Secret 


Bat Masterson......................... 
NS aaa ee Taare 


og | Side ne eae 


Real McCoys.......... 


Hall of Fame........................... 


Yancy Derringer 
5 Zane Grey............. ; 


Phil Harris Show. 


SN is cakiscitinercritincccecnns 


1 Gunsmoke 
2 Perry Como........... 


3 Have Gun, Will Travel. 


4 Perry Mason............. 
5 Black Saddle.. 


SUNDAY 
Rating Network 


.... 33.7% ABC 
.. 32.6 NBC 


31.6 CBS 
30.4 CBS 
29.4 CBS 


MONDAY 


.. 36.2% CBS 


32.1 NBC 
31.2 NBC 
30.7 CBS 
26.8 CBS 


TUESDAY 


34.2% ABC 
31.8 ABC 
29.4 CBS 
26.7 CBS 
26.2 ABC 


WEDNESDAY 


.. 37.2% NBC 
30.3 CBS 


28.4 NBC 
27.9 CBS 
26.8 NBC 


THURSDAY 


.. 30.3% ABC 


29.6 NBC 
29.3 ABC 
28.2 CBS 


. 27.0 CBS 


FRIDAY 


.. 29.1% NBC 


28.7 ABC 
28.4 NBC 
27.1 CBS 
26.8 CBS 


SATURDAY 
39.4% CBS 


. 35.8 NBC 
.. 346 CBS 
. 32.3 CBS 
. 24.7 NBC 


Sponsor 
Kaiser 
Procter & Gamble 
Bristol-Myers 
General Electric 
Sunbeam 


General Foods 
Goodyear 
American Tobacco 
Westinghouse 
General Foods 


Ralston Purina 
Procter & Gamble 
Revlon, Kellogg 
Pet Milk 


American Chicle, Lude 
Johnson & Johnson, 


Ford 

R. J. Reynolds 
Kraft 

Colgate 


Lever 


Sylvania 
Hallmark 

A. C. Sparkplug 
S. C. Johnson 

S. C. Johnson 


U. S. Time, Edsel 
American Chicle 
American Tobacco 
R. J. Reynolds 
Procter & Gamble 


Liggett & Myers 
RCA, Maybelline 
Lever 

Sterling Drug, Parli 
Liggett & Myers 


*Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its 


in market areas covered. 


Media/: 




















gqgvertisers Seek. 


This issue of Media/scope contains 60 pages of advertising, 

up 118% over April, 1958. 

Score (each month compared with corresponding month of 1958) : 
January, 32 pages (up 23%) 

February, 49 5/6 pages (up 54%) 

March, 54 pages (up 96%). 

Total for first four months of 1959, 196 pages (up 79%). 
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Bryan Houston's management team in closed media session. William R. Hilienbrand, Pr : 
Joseph Scheideler, Executive Vice President; John Ennis, Vice President and Media Director; Bryag 
Houston, Chairman of the Board; Fred Ryner, Vice President and Research Director; 
Freeman, Vice President and Art Director; Robert Boulware, eee eae 
Director; Maxwell Sapan, Vice President and Creative Director. 





Closed media session...)= 


wide open minds 


This typical, real-life media session, a familiar scene at the Bryan § j,..,.., 
Houston agency, is duplicated, repeatedly in every agency placing § “””’ 


national or regional campaigns. 


Here’s where schedules are born... and meet their judgment day, § ““*' 


prior impressions on some or all of these men... 


but who is selling them now? 


With a properly planned, strategically positioned 
Service-Ad in SRDS 


you are there 


selling by helping people buy 


Ss m DS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
the national authority serving the media-buying function 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill, Davis 8-5600 
Sales Officee— Evanston, New York, Los Angeles @|\@| aga wh 


Media/scope, . 


Your representatives — your general promotion — may have maéé & Lite Mag 
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Gas Journal... 108 
Duvall Williams Advertising 
ican Home, The... 6,7 
Barton, Durstine & Osbo born, Inc. 
Motel .. siceseneos abel 109 
U. Nelson Aéocrtiting 
OT 18 
7 ce U. Nelson Advertising 
= Three Pacific Sunday Group.............. 89 
and Walsh, Inc. 
Barton, Durstine & Usborn, Inc. 
Sion Herald Traveler.............................. 51 
Thomas Chirurg Company 
meaty News................... ; . 33 
" Barton, Durstine & Usborn, Bs Wc. 
eT MUOS ..........-..-------------- 77 
J Company 
ST IN ae a ere eS 112 
ste, Cone & Belding 
0 ° | eee 94 
West, Burkhart, Inc. 
it News, The... se Say 
. Doner & Company, “Adve ertising 
See ee eee 38 
M. Sturges & Associates 
SE VO are 19 
- Store Merchandising........................ 93 
, Peterson, Hixon, Hayes, Inc. 
, Peterson, Hixon, Hayes, inc. 
First Three Markets... 2 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram........... . 21 
Rowland Broiles Advertising Agency 
Good Housekeeping —................... SER: 107 
Grey Advertising Agency 
Grand Rapids Herald-Press, The.............. 103 
The Fred M. Randall Company 
Hamilton Spectator 2... 10 
James Lovick & Company, Lid. 
Hearst Magazines, The............................34, 35 
" Lyna Baker, Incorporated 
YG Hitchcock Publishing Company.......... 82 
acing Connor Associates, Inc. 
Industrial Equipment News...................... 106 
Tracy, Kent & Company 
day. Tilds & Cantz Advertising 
Ladies’ Home Journal... ..3rd Cover 
Doherty, — Steers & Shenfield, ‘Inc. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Long-Beach Independent Press-Telegram 16 


Max W. Becker Advertising 


Los Angeles Mirror News.................. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Los Angeles Times... 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


& Osborn, Inc. 


McCall's Magazine 


Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


McClatchy Newspapers 


J. Welter ‘elter Thompson Company 


ates 115 


McGraw-Hill | Publishing Company, Inc. 14 


& Ross, Inc. 


Machine De 


Bemumont, Heller & Sperling, luc. == 


.. 85 


119 


116 


Bi Bepk Beteo Associates 

BB Moline 

ps Gar ene Rock Island Argus........ 
: 2 4 Beaumont, & Sperling, 7 
cu New York Herald Tribune... 


- Safe, tpi, 1959 


as 


Advertising Index 


New York Times Magazine . 73 
Franklin Spier, Inc. 
The New Yorker........ ith Cover 


Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Petroleum Engineer .......... ‘acdehigeamsiictcie ii 70 
Duvall Williams Advertising 


Philadelphia Evening & Sunday Bulletin..117 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 





Philadelphia Inquirer ......................... 30, 31 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 

Playboy eevee Oe 
Morsees &. Aubrey Advertising Agency y 

Oklahoman & Times.................. .. 99 
Lowe Runkel Company 

Reinhold Publishing Corporation -§ 
The McCarty Company 

San Francisco Examiner-............................ 68 
Long Advertising, Inc. 

Saturday Evening Post............................ 57-64 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, lac. 

RT Se a ke eR ee 4 
Al Paul Lejton Company, Inc. 

TELE Tee 8 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Standard Rate and Data Service................ 120 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 





SOIL sis sidacentiraniiincineadigcitina tinea 2nd Cover, 1 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 

Tacoma News Tribune............... eae 
The Condon Company 

This Day .. EEA Ba E ee | 
Frank Block | Associates 

Thomas’ Register ............ .. 18 
W.N. Hudson Advertising 

Tourist Court Journal.......... EH > | 


Hal Stebbins, Inc. 


Transcontinent TV Corporation ....80, 81 
The Wexton Company, Inc. 

True Story Women’s Group......................104 

Fe ee ian es 71 
Gray & Rogers 

WBZ-WBZA . Me . 72 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Greve, “lac. 

WJR Radio Station.......... .. 89 
Campbell-Ewald Company 

, Sf RRS ae 66, 67 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 

WMT-AM-TV ........... ... 78 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

, SRE S 118 


Bawden Brothers, Inc. 


DIRECT MAIL UP 


Direct mail advertising volume 
reached a new all-time high of $1.817 
billion in 1958, according to an esti- 
mate by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. This represents an 8 per 
cent increase over 1957. 


NTA PROGRAM 
A new NTA Program Sales Di- 


vision is now responsible for sales 
and distribution of all programs 
created specifically for television, film, 
taped, or live, throughout the United 
States. 





Ford Tops In ROP 
Color In January 


N THE ROP color front, Ford, 

using 105 newspapers in 52 
cities, was top color advertiser in 
January. So says “The Hoe Report on 
ROP Color” for January 1959. 

With January color linage of 
175,648 lines, Ford was followed by 
Tang Orange Juice, using 131,442 
lines of color in 72 papers serving 
47 cities, Pillsbury and Armour, using 
14 papers each, and L&M cigarettes, 
using 61 papers, but slightly less total 
linage than Armour. The L&M linage, 
says Hoe, accounted for 85 per cent 
of total color volume in the cigarette 
category. 


Leading Categories 

Leading product categories adver- 
tised in newspaper color in January 
were meat products, new automobiles, 
groceries, gas and oil, and “miscel- 
laneous” beverages. However, specific 
category leaders, such as Armour and 
Tang, were responsible for these 
classification showings. 

The January Hoe Report also notes 
that ROP color volume for that month 
showed a gain of 3.6 per cent over 
that of January 1958, compared with 
a 0.3 per cent gain in black-and-white 
newspaper linage for the same two 
periods. 


Hoe Report Monthly 


“The Hoe Report on ROP Color” 
is published monthly by R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc., manufacturers of newspaper 
printing presses and equipment, and 
is compiled by Media Records, based 
on measurements of more than 400 
newspapers serving some 130 cities. 
Color advertisers are listed in alpha- 
betical order under more than 40 
product classifications, and linage is 
given for each newspaper used by 
each brand during the month re- 
ported, in this case, January 1959. 

The January Report also points up 
the increasing use of ROP newspaper 
color by local retailers. The Milwau- 
kee Journal, for instance, carrying 
more color linage than any news- 
paper in the country, reports that re- 
tail color accounted for nearly half 
its total January color volume. & 
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N SOME 15 years of editing magazines in the adver- 
tising field, the only critical comment that I have 
received with any frequency is something to the effect of 
“You should have more about the problems of the small 
agency.” 

Almost always this demand is rather vague, and when 
followed with our own request for some specific sugges- 
tions as to what are the problems of the small concern 
that should be discussed, we have drawn a blank. My con- 
clusion has been that the main problem of the small 
concern is to get to be bigger, as few companies remain 
small by choice. Hence, small companies may have as 
much to gain by studying the thinking and practices of 
large firms as from studying one another. Moreover, the 
functions in a small agency are sometimes difficult to 
isolate and describe, because several may be exercised by 
one person. So many combinations of persons and func- 
tions are possible in the operations of agencies that range 
in size from one to a dozen persons that it would be 
obviously impossible to describe any fair proportion of 
them. However, the functions in a large departmentalized 
agency are relatively easy to examine, and the principles 
that may be developed can be applied adequately enough 
to small-agency operations, making allowances for differ- 
ences in size of organization. At least, I have found this 
approach practicable in both editing and teaching the 
subject of advertising agency operations and manage- 
ment over the years. 

Mep14/scopre has made an effort to elicit from small 
agencies requests for specific information upon the dis- 
tinctive media-buying problems of small and medium- 
sized agencies. It polled the members of three agency 
associations, with the assistance of the executives of these 
associations. They were the Trans-America Advertising 
Agency Network, the League of Advertising Agencies, and 
the National Federation of Advertising Agencies. Our 
question was: “What, in your opinion, are the three 
major problems in the buying and selection of advertising 
media that face you and other agencies today?” 

These seemed to be the main problems: 1) Lack of 
comparative media data; 2) Lack of proof of editorial 


MEDIA PROBLEMS OF SMALL AGENCIES 











vitality among print publications; 3) Credit and financid 
responsibility of agencies and their clients; 4) Lack o 
standardized financial statements requested by media: 
5) Confusing media surveys; 6) Caliber of the repr 
sentatives of many media; 7) Standardization of mechm 
ical requirements on trade and industrial publication: 
8) Incompatability of circulation statements; 9) Differ. 
ent invoice forms; 10) Too many media to choose from: 
11) Lack of a clear definition on protection of rate str. 
tures in reference to rate increases; 12) Constant rae 











increases. 

It is difficult to see that any of these problems is ds 
tinctively the problem of the small agency except that d 
credit. The small agency will always be worried about tk 
credit of its clients because their credit is more likely t 
be uncertain by virtue of the fact that they are small, a 
the failure of a client to meet its bills will seriously aflet 
the security of an agency which itself is small and he 
modest financial resources. The main problems of tk 
small agency are financial. 

Not content with this analysis (and having failedt 
get help from letters sent to individuals who wanted mor 
about the problems of small agencies) MeEptA/scom 
detailed one of its associate editors to call upon a gre 
number of small agencies and discuss their media-buyix 
problems. He got such answers as these: 

“The big problem I have is not enough time.” 

“The big problem is to handle a big account as 
as a big agency.” 

“The problem with small agencies is that they thal 
like small agencies.” 

It is not apparent that in all this there is much 
pertains only to small agencies. Mep1A/scoPe has at 
or is attacking the other problems. It ran last month 
article on order blanks which absolve the agency 
financial responsibility, without our approving sud 
form. Circulation guarantees is a subject discussed in 
present issue. But there is not much that this magal 
can do about credit, and that is the outstanding 
agency problem. If any small agencies wish to 
subjects in their particular areas that might be dise 
we shall be happy to entertain them. 






























creat Journals: 
for 
businessmen 


“ane 


HE classic “Journal” for business- 
men is, of course, a newspaper... the 


Wall Street Journal. 
There’s another, though...and it’s a 
woman’s magazine. 
Businessmen know that, in today’s mar- 
ket, women’s decisions are more impor- 
tant than ever. Ladies’ Home Journal 
reaches the largest women’s audience of any 
magazine. And it reaches this audience with 
such editorial life, vigor and distinctiveness 
that millions and millions of women respond 
to ideas in their Journal with quick enthusi- 
asm. This great force we call Journalpower. 
Most businessmen recognize the Journal as a 
magazine of action. Nearly every page gives a 
woman an idea. If she likes the idea, she does 
something about it. That’s why more and more 
advertisers are investing their top (and in some 
cases their only) magazine dollars in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. This explains why advertising 
revenue during the first quarter of 1959 broke all 
previous Ladies’ Home Journal records...and why 
forecasts for the coming months continue to rise. 
Proof, isn’t it, that womanpower plus Journal- 
power is a way to build fast and lasting sales- 
power for a businessman’s product? 


Never underestimate the power of a woman... 
nor the womanpower of 


“JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


No. 1 magazine for women 





Johnston & Murphy advertisement prepared by The 


K “This new campaign in The New Yorker has been terrific . . . 


Opened new accounts . . . awakened dead accounts, including large ones. . . 


stimulated tie-ins in store displays . . . turned new style-ideas into a 


volume shoe . . . received many admiring comments from customers and retailers.” 


1 12 V.P. Sales, Johnston & Murphy Division, 


General Shoe Corporation 





